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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Traveler's Guide covers events 
g general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
elphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 
to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 


THEATER 
The Boys Against the Girls—Bert Lahr, Nancy 
Walker and Shelley Berman in a new musical 
revue. Through Oct. 17. Eves, at 8:80, Mats. 


Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 
and Market. 
Take Me Along—Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, 


Erlanger Theater, 21st 


Eileen Herlie in a musical comedy based on 
O'Neill's “Ah! Wilderness." Through Oct 17. 
Eves. at 8:30, Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 


Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad St. 

The Highest Tree—Ke MacKenna returns 
to the stage in a play about two climactie days 
in the life of an atomic scientist, Oct, 6 through 
Oct. 17. Eves. at 8:30. Mats, Wed. and Sat. at 
2:80. Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 

The Tenth Man—A new play by Paddy Chayefsky, 
with the teen-age daughter of Maurice Schwartz, 
Risa Schwartz as the lead. Donald Harron, Jacob 
Ben-Ami and George Voskovee are also in the 
cast. From Oct. 13 for three weeks, Eves, 8:80, 
Mats. Wed and Sat. at 2:30. Walnut St. Theater, 
9th and Walnut. 

Only In America—A new play based on the best- 
seller by Harry Golden. Mr. Golden is the entral 
character of the play and will be portrayed by 
Nehemiah  Persoff. Oct. 22 through Nov. 14. 
Eves. 8:30 p. m., Mats. Wed. and Sat, at 2:30. 
Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 

Saratoga—An extravagant musical starring 
Howard Keel, Carol Lawrence, with musie by 
Harold Arlen and Johnny M . Opens Oct, 26 
for five weeks. Eves. at 8:30, Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30. Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad. 
L'Hurlerberlu—Rex Harrison will star in the 


Anouilh comedy, which comments on the more 
ludicrous aspec of our everyday world. Nov. 
12 through 28. Eves. at 8:30, Mats. Wed. and 


Sat. at 2:30. Walnut St. Theater, 9th and 
Walnut. 
Fiorello—A musical about New York's most 


famous Mayor, with Tom Bosley, Patricia Wilson, 
Howard Da Silva and Eileen Hanley. Oct. 27- 
Nov, 14. Eves. at 8:30, Mat. Thurs, and Sat. at 
2:30. Erlanger, 21st and Market. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abby Playhouse 5 Ridge Ave. “Compulsion” 
the popular drama based on the Leopold-Loeb 
case will run Oct. 10, 16, 17 at 8:30 p. m. 
Colonial Playhouse—Ridley Ave. below Magnolia, 
Alden, Pa. “Anniversary Waltz’ a hilarious 
domestic comedy, on Oct. 22, 23, 24, 29, 30, 
31, curtain time, 8:30 p. m. 

Dutch Country Players—Rte. 563, near Green 
Lane. “The Tender Trap," a comedy of love, Oct. 
9, 10, at 8:30 p. m. 

Germantown Theater Guild—4821-25 Germantown 
Ave. “The Guardsman” by Ferenc Molnar with 
Leonard Valenta, Katherine Minehart. Oct. 9, 10, 
16. 17, 28, 24 at 8:30 p. m. 

Old Academy Players—3544 Indian Queen Lane. 
“Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter," by George 
Axelrod. Oct. 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 8:30 p. m. 
Village Players—Summit and Jefferson Sts., 
Hatboro. “The Hasty Heart" a comedy-drama 
about a British Army Hospital. Nov. 6, 7, 12, 13, 
14 at 8:30 p.m. 

Independence Square Players—Neighborhood 
House, 2nd St. above Market. Christie's 
“The Mousetrap’ on Nov. 6, 7, 13, 14 at 8:30 
p.m. 


ART 
Walter Baum Galleries—Main and Green Sts., 


Sellersville. Paintings by Thomas, Edward and 
Peter Moran, through October. Retrospective of 
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d, 


George Adolph Newman, through November. 
Museum of Art—25th St. and Franklin Parkway. 
An exhibition, ‘‘American Prints Today" of 62 
etchings, engravings, woodcuts, lithographs, and 
serigraphs done by 55 American artists. This 
is the first time that an exhibition of original 
prints will be shown in eight different cities 
simultaneously. From Sept. 15 through Oct. 30. 
Gallery 10—Main & Bridge Sts, New Hope. 
Features important work of nationally & inter- 
nationally recognized artists. Oils, water colors 
and graphics. Oils of Peter Paone from Oct. 17 
through Nov. 7. Open Mon. & Tues., 10:30- 
6:00; Wed. & Thurs, 10:30-9:00; Fri. & Sat., 
10:30-10:30; Sun., 2:00-10:00, 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—420 Chestnut 
St. Commemorative Exhibit, Humboldt, all 
through Oct, Special exhibit—gift of 14 Hauf- 
staengl reproductions of modern German paint- 
ings from the German Government. 

The Print Club—1614 Latimer St. Prints and 
drawings by Jerome Kaplan and Samuel Maitin, 
rough Oct. Open 10-5 weekdays, 10:30-2:30. 
Sats. 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Ave., 
Royersford. Exhibit for the month of October will 
be the work of Margaret Jane Schnee Moore. 
Yardly Art Exhibition—Community Center Build- 
ing, Main St., Yardly. Second Annual exhibition 
sponsored by Yardly Art Association in conjunc- 
tion with Yardly Community Center Association. 
Oils, water colors, pastels, prints. Through Oct. 
11. 

The Gallery—Shoperama, Levittown. This new gal- 
lery has recently moved írom Fallsington to new 
and larger headquarters. Its exhibits are made up 
of the work of any professional artist who cares 
to exhibit. There is a rental service and a time 
payment plan, also. 

Chester County Art Association —100 N. Brad- 
ford Ave., West Chester. Prized Possessions Show, 
through Oct, 11. Albert Davies Exhibition, Oct. 
18 through Nov. 1. Arts and Crafts Show, Nov. 
8-22. 

The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Annual Open 
House, Oct. 9, 8-10 p. m. Group Exhibition, Oct. 
9-28. Drawings and Gouaches by Afro; Gouaches 
and Oils by Paul W. Darrow; Eachings by Bar- 
bara Neustadt; Photography by Irv Kline; Screen 
print designs by Irene Morris Laverty and Jan 


Peter Ozog; Sculpture by Frank Eliscu; Oils 
and Drawings by Ethel Magafan; all from Oct. 
9-November 1. 

Stover Mill—Rte. 32, near Erwinna. Marshall 


Lee exhibition of book and graphic design. Oct. 
10 through Nov. 1. Group Show of Bucks County 
Artists, Nov. 7 to Nov. 22. Open Fri. through 
Mon. only. 

Arts and Crafts League of Delaware County— 
Painting exhibition in the Club Room, Lit Bros., 


69th St., Upper Darby, through Oct. 26, One- 
man show of paintings by Catharine R. Brogan 
in Suburban Room, Lit Bros., 69th St., from 


Oct 29 through Nov. 19. 

The Plastic Club 一 247 Camac St. Club open Oct. 
7. Opening of the Summer Show in all mediums, 
Oct. 14. 

Hunterdon County Art Center— Old Stone Mill, 
Clinton, New Jersey, Special Exhibition on view 
from Oct. 11 through Oct. 25. Annual Holiday 
Exhibition by professional members, from Nov. 1. 
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Gladys Meyers 1015 Gallery—1015 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote, Exhibition of recent drawings, 
gouaches, enamel paintings of Paul Keene, From 
Oct. 11 through Oct. 31. 

Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown Ave. 
Exhibition of work by members, through Oct. 18. 
Lecture by Mrs. Sheldon Keck on “Preservation of 
Paintings," Oct. 13, 8:15 p.m. Paintings by 
Edward W. Redfield; varied work by Edward War- 
wick, Nov. 1-22. 

Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St., First Floor; 


European and American Paintings. Second Floor 
Gallery; One-man show of paintings by Martin 
Jackson and sculpture by Joseph J. Greenberg, 


Jr., from Oct. 16 through Nov, 10. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts—Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Exhibition of works by mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Water Color Club, from 
Oct. 16 through Nov. 15. Private collections of 
paintings, prints, drawings and sculpture of 
Philadelphia artists, Nov. 7 through Dec. 6. 
Red Door Gallery—7944 Thouron Ave., West Oak 
Lane, First exhibition of the season will in- 
clude drawings by C. Ronald Bechtle, sculpture by 
Bernard Brenner, and oils and water colors by 
Arlene Fink Goldstone, Oct. 27 through Nov. 22. 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art—Broad and 
Pine Sts. Exhibition of the Lunning Collection, 
Oct. 9 through Nov. 15. 

The Barbara Scofield Gallery—57 W. State St., 
Doylestown. Exhibition of the work of Vanka, Oct. 
3 through 31. 

The Little Gallery—1923 Manning St. New Paris 
paintings, Chagall, Foss, Picasso, Venard and 
others. Through Oct. 

Bryn Mawr Art Center—Old Buck Lane, just off 
Lancaster Ave, One-man show, works of Tom 
Gaughan. Oct. 11 through 2 
Levittown Artists Association—Exhibit at Western 
Savings Fund Society, Levittown Shopping Center. 
Oct. 17 through Nov. 6. 


MUSIC 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association—Pianist John 
Browning, Ormandy conducting, Oct. 16-17. Or- 
mandy conducting, Oct. 23-24. Violinist Isaac 
Stern, Ormandy conducting, Oct. 30-31. Isaac 
Stern, violinist, Ormandy conducting, Nov. 2. 


Cellist Msistlav Rostropovich, Ormandy conduct- 
ing, Nov. 6-7. Fri. afternoon concerts at 2 p.m.; 
Sat. and Mon. night concerts begin at 8:30 p.m. 
All at the Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 
Music of the Western Hemisphere Festival—Choir 
singing at 1st Presbyterian Church, 21st and 
Walnut, Oct. 11 at 4:30 p.m. Philadelphia 
Orchestra Junior Student Concert, last half, Wil- 
liam R. Smith conducting, Oct. 14 at 8:30 p.m., 
Academy of Music. Special service for American 
Guild of Organists, four choirs participating, 
1st Presbyterian Church, 21st and Walnut, 4:30 
p.m. Philadelphia Orchestra — presenting world 
premiere of “The Eagles" by Ned Rorem, Oct. 28, 
9 p.m., Oct. 24, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust. 

Lansdale Community Concert Association—Lans- 
dale, coneert at North Penn Joint High School, 
Penn St. Beaux Arts Trio, Nov. 14 at 8:30 p.m. 
Coatesville Community Concert ( Association— 
National Symphony of Washington D. C. Concert 
to be held in the Scott High School. Oct. 8 at 
8:30. 


Faust—100ih anniversary of first performance. 
With Jerome Hines, Giuseppe Valdengo, Barry 
Morel, Marg: a Zambrana. Oct. 8 at 8:30 p.m. 
Philadelphia Grand Opera performance, at the 


Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 

Media Community Concerts Association—Media. 
The Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus, Oct 10, 
8:30 p.m. Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianiste, 
Nov. 6. High School, Providence Road, Walling- 
ford. 

Tom Lehrer—Humorist and singer of satirical 
songs, presented by the Folklore Club. Oct. 10, 
8:30 p.m. at Town Hall, Broad and Race Sts. 
Die Fledermaus—Philadelphia Lyric Opera Co. 
performance of the famous opera. Oct, 18, 8:30 
p.m. Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 
Junior Student Concerts—by The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, William Smith conducting. New con- 
cert series for students of the Junior High School 
age. Presenting three movements from “Rodeo”; 
"Jubilee"; “1863: The Gettysburg Address" and 
other programming. Oct 14 at 8 p.m. Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust. 
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Maria Di Rohan—Presented by the American 
Opera Society, this is the Philadelphia premiere 
of an exciting drama by Donizetti, with choru 
orchestra, and cast of celebrated singers under 
the direction of Nicola Rescigno. Oct. 15, 8:30 
p.m. at Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 
The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Recital of 
music for flute and piano by William Kincaid 
and Vladimir Sokoloff, Oct. 15, 8:30 p.m. in 
the Auditorium. 


Festival of Jazz—Sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Phillies. Two programs, Oct. 15 with Chico 
Hamilton quintet, Count Basie and Chris Conner; 
Oct. 16, the Ahmad Jamal Trio and Maynard 
Ferguson Band, the Count and Chris Conner. 
Mahalia Jackson, spiritual singer also on pro- 
gram. Local talent will be the Jimmy dePriest 
quintet. At Connie Mack Stadium. 

0 Duca d'Alba—Presented by the Philadelphia 
Forum, and given by the same company which 
sang the opera at Spoleto, Italy last summer. 
American Opera Society presentation under direc 
tion of Thomas Schippers. Oct. 15, 8:30 p.m. at 
the Academy of Music, Broad and Loc 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra—Nesham- 
iny High School, Rte. 432, Langhorne. Henry 
Kerr Williams, Director. Program highlights for 
Oct. 18, 3:30 p.m.; Moussorgsky, “Pictures at 
an Exhibition," Smetana “The Moldau" and other 
orchestral selections. 

World of Carl Sandburg—Concert reading of 
works of the famous American poet by Bette Davis 
and Gary Merrill. Oct. 27, 8:30 p.m. Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 

Lucia di Lammermoor—Philadelphia Grand Opera 
presents Giuseppe Valdengo, Giuseppe Campora, 
Nicola Moscona on Oct. 29. 8:30 p.m. Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 

Philadelphia Little Symphony—Robert Mandell, 
conductor. A program of Haydn, Stravinsky, and 
Mozart on Nov. 1 at 8 p.m. at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
Matinee Musical Club—The  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Nov. 2 concert featuring Margaret Har- 
shaw, Soprano, at 2 p.m. 

Stan Kenton—The famous Mr. Kenton and 
Orchestra in a Jazz concert on Nov. 8, at the 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 
Turandot— Philadelphia Lyric Opera Co. per 
formance. Second year of the revival of this great 
opera. Nov. 4, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust 

La Grande Duchesse of Gerolstein—Presented by 
the American Opera Society in the All-Star Con- 
cert series. Jennie Tourel and Martial Singher 
head a brilliant company in this hilarious produc- 
tion. Nov. 5, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust 
Senior Student Concert— Presented by the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, these are the regular Student 
Concerts, now known as Senior Student Concerts 
November 9, 8 p.m., Ormandy conducting. 
Academy of Musie, Broad and Locust. 

Jan Peerce—A Philadelphia Forum Event, The 
leading tenor of the Met and of international fame 
Nov. 12, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust 

The Kingston Trio—The famous trio doing won 
derful things to folk-singing, appear on Nov. 13 
at the Academy of Music, Broad and Locust 
Singing City Choir—Choir performance at United 
Nations Day Reception for foreign students at 
Commercial Museum, 34th and Spruc Oct. 20 at 
8 p.m. Performance of 100 voice choir, sponsored 
by St. Philips Lutheran Church at Town Hall, 
150 N. Broad, Nov. 12, 8:15 p.m. Starting Nov 
A series of six sessions in choral analysis with Dr 
Julius Herford, held once monthly, on Sat. after 
noons. For more information contact Singing City 
Clubwoman's Center, Gimbels, 

Philadelphia Oratorio Choir of the First Baptist 
Church, 17th and Sansom Sts. Programs on Sunday 
evenings at 5 p.m. Nov, 1, Dello Joio’s ‘Psalms 
of David." Nov. 8, Mendelssohn's “Elijah” Part 1 


DANCE 


New York City Ballet—A large array of soloists 
including Maria Tallchief, Jacques d'Ambroise and 
a distinguished troupe. Oct. 22, 28, 8:30 p.m., 
Oct. 24, 2 p.m., at the Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. 


SPORTS 


Horse Racing—Garden State Park, Merchantville, 
Fall meet runs from Oct. 10-Nov. 12. Special 
events Oct 10, Benjamin Franklin Handicap; 
Oct. 12, New Jersey Breeders Stakes; Oct. 17, 
Quaker City Har ap; Oct. 24, The Gardenia; 
Oct. 31, the Garden State. 

FOOTBALL—Home Games only. University of 
Pennsylvania at Franklin Field Oct, 17, Brown; 
Oct. 24, Navy; Oct. 31, Harvard; Nov. 7, 
Yale. Temple, at Temple stadium—Oct, 10, 
Muhlenberg; Oct. 17, Lafayette; Oct. 24, Hofstra; 
Oct. 31, Drexel. Drexel Institute, 46th and 
Haverford Ave.—Oct. 10, Scranton; Oct. 31, 
Temple; Nov. 7, Juniata, Haverford College, at 
Haverford—Oct. 10, Dickinson; Oct IT. os 
Hopkins. Swarthmore College, Swarthmore—Oct. 
17, Hamilton; Oct. 24, Ursinus. Villanova—Oct. 
24, Va. Tech; Oct. 81, Dayton. Philadelphia 
Eagles, at Franklin Field, 1:35 p.m.—Oct. 11 
Pittsburgh Steelers, Nov. 1, Washington Redskins. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


The Children's Theater—Three ballets, “Rumple- 
stiltskin." “How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin" 
and “The Elephant’s Child" by the Children’s 
Dance Theater of Washington. Also, “The Lost 
Key" by the Joyce Potter Ballet of Wilmington, 
Oct. 10 at 2 p.m. at the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. 

Children's Theater— William Tennent High School, 
Johnsville. Sponsored by the George C. Shekmire 
Home and School Association, Oct, 13, “Cicero's 
Circus,” at the High School, 3:30 p.m. 
Children's Concerts—Presented by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, William Smith conducting. “Music 
oz Our Own Land," Indian, negro music, jazz, 
music of pilgrims and puritans. Nov. 7, at 11 
a.m. Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 


TOURS 


Odessa Day—Delaware. Seventeen buildings and 
gardens open to the public, Oct, 11 from 12:30 
p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Odessa is 22 mi. S. of Wilming 
ton on Route 18. 

Tour of Center City Houses—Open house tour will 
include houses between Broad St. and the Schuyl 
kill River, Chestnut to Pine Sts. Individual homes 
range from converted carriage houses and garages 
to the Cadwallader mansion. Oct. 11 from 2 to 5 
p.m. Fee: $2, Center City Residents Assoc., 2007 
Chestnut St. 

Colonial Dames Tours—Five homes open to the 
publie in the Chestnut Hill area, Oct. 13. Four 
houses open in the Paoli-West Chester tour on 
Oct. 20. Four houses open for the tour Oct. 
27 in the Main Line area. All tours from 2-5 
p.m. These tours are sponsored by the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, for bene- 
fit of Stenton Mansion. Tickets may ordered 
through Mrs, E. W. Shober, 1630 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia. 

Heritage Week—Annapolis, Maryland, Candlelight 
Tours, Open House, Waterfront Day. Oct. 13-18 
Secure booklet describing tours from Historie 
Annapolis, Inc., Old Treasury Building, Annapolis. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Wayne Avenue Playhouse—4910 Wayne Ave, Al 
Jolson in the first original talkie, “The Jazz 
Singer." Rudolph Valentino and Vilma Banky in 
"Son of the Shiek" starting Sept. 30. “Tosca” 
starts Oct. 14. Alltime classic, Topaze” with 
John Barrymore and Myrna Loy starts Oct, 21 
“South Seas  Adventure"——Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon.-Thurs 
at 8:30; Fri.-Sat. at 8:40; Sun. at 8. Mats. on 
Wed. at 2, Sat.-Sun. at 30. Kiddie Show each 
Sat., from Sept. 26 to Oct. 24, at 10:30. 

Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
20th and Parkway. Silent films: “Derby Days,” 
with Our Gang and “Old Time New York—1898,” 
Oct. 1 through 15. “Father's Hat Band" with 
Norma Talmadge and “Lucky Dog" with Phil 
Dunham, Oct. 16 through 81. “Monkey Busi 
ness" with Our Gang, “Hubby's Quiet Little 
Game” with Billy Bevan, Nov. 1-15. 

Commercial Museum—34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Various phases of African life will be shown 
ın film in conjunction with the “Treasures oí 
Africa” exhibit now on display. Each film will be 
shown in conjunction with “The Hunters” a full 
length color film. Oct. 10, 11, “Future of 
1,000,000 Africans." Oct. 17. 18, “Hausa Village." 
Oct. 25, 26, "Introducing East Africa." 

The Silent World— University Museum Audi 
torium, 34th and Spruce St. Color film of 
Cousteau’s underwater explorations, Осі 11, 
2:30 p.m 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spanish Fall Fiesta—Hhellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Evening of Oct. 10. Held for the purpose of 
raising funds to aid in expanding the research 
program of the Graduate Hospital of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania 

Fair and Fun Time—St. Peter's Church in the 
Great Vallev, near West Chester. Welsh theme. 
Oct. 10 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Feller's 10th Annual Fashion Show 一 Fashions by 
Dewees, prize dogs from prominent Philadelphia 
owners, in a fashion show set to music. Oct. 14 
at noon senjamin Franklin Hotel. 

United Nations Week—A week long observance 
coordinated by the World Affairs Council, from 
Oct. 15 to 25. Luncheon in ballroom of Belle 
vue-Stratford on Oct. Reception for Inter- 
national Students, Oct. 24, 8:30 p.m. in Cor 
mercial Museum, featuring a concert by Singing 
City Choir. 

Ice Capades—The 1959 version of the yearly ice 
extravaganza. “Babes in Toyland’ the highlight 
of this year’s production, “Ice Cha Cha Cha" in 
the spotlight too. Oct, 20 through Nov. 1, at 
the Arena, 45th and Market. 

The Art Alliance-—251 S. 18th St. “Literature 
in the Atomic Аке” by C. P. Snow, Oct. 20, 
p.m. “The Romance of Portraits in Minia 
tur by Jeanette Berg Stem, Oct, 29, 5 p.m 
Both programs will be held in the auditorium. 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


MELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
ROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men’s lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


Named after the founder of the traditions of 
French cuisine, Sheratons' formal dining room. 


Supper Dancing Every Friday and Saturday Night 
to Joe Martin’s Music 


SPECIAL PARKING RATES 


1725 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA, 


Specializing in Lobsters 


and Prime Beef 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 
bridge parties 


Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 
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The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S, Weinmann, Manager 
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Chestnut Hill Community Center—Card Party and 
Fashion Show at the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
Oct. 21 at 2 p.m. 

Bucks County YWCA Hobby Show—75 booths 
containing exhibits of all kinds. Snack bar. Oct. 
23-24 at the Community Hall, Levittown Shop- 
ping Center, Levittown. 

Family Book Fair—More than 5000 new books, 
displayed in unique settings showing the family, 
living, working, playing and growing through 
reading books. Special programs will offer author 
discussions, concerts and reading. From Oct. 
23-Nov. 15 at the Commercial Museum, 34th St. 
and Convention Ave. 

Crystal Ball—Annual Ball sponsored by the Fash- 
ion Group of Philadelphia, with a glittering array 
of gowns from the haute couture of the world 
modeled throughout the evening, dancing, and 
a midnight buffet. Proceeds will help improve 
facilities of Fashion Wing of Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. Oct, 28, at the Museum of Art, 25th St. 
and Franklin Parkway. 

Autumn Gala—Wayne Hall, Wayne. Bonwit Teller 
Fashion Show, refreshments, musicale. Oct, 27 
at 12:80 p.m. Benetit of the Home of the Aged, 
Presbyterian Presbytery of Phila. 

1959 Chrysanthemum Show—Swarthmore College 
Field House, Swarthmore. Annual show sponsored 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Nov. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy, Life-like displays of moose, buffa 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habit 
Fossila through the ages. Live animal and ins 
demonstrations, including Elmer,  scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey, 2 p.m., Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., 
Sundays, Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, 506; children, 254; group rates available, 
American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti- 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th. century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present, Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and erafü of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana, Weekdays 10 to 5, free. 
Hal, Bun., and holidays 1 to 5, 950. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass 
fronted tanka; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish, 
kiant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. © to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Philadel- 
phia history from Indian days to the present, 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibit» of Americana, Open weekdays 9 to 
b, and Nun, 2 to b 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & Eastwick Sts. 
First U.S, botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self taught ist. Trees from 


all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort of Franklin and Washington 
Open daily, except Sal, х to 4:30, 

Betsy Ross House, "59 Arch St. Quaint, authenti 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4.30 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, this build- 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5, 

City Hill, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower. The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4.30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. beween Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. Seven 


signers of the Declaration of 
cluding Franklin, are buried in 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Comercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention Ave 
“Treasurers of Africa" a series of exhibits from 


Independence, in 
the chureh yard 


the museum's own collection of 19th century 
tribal arts and crafts, from Sept. 25. Family 
Book Fair with unusual exhibits of new books 


from Oct, %5 through Nov, 18. See “Philadel 
phia Panorama" a permanent exhibition on city 
planning, and “Japan Today" a documentary of 
modern economy in the Fa Admission free 
Open every day, except holi в. 10 to 5, Mon. 
through Fri, 1 to 5 Sat. and Sun. 
Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation’s oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690, 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 


riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin Institute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkway 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
“human heart”; record your voice; see man. 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 12 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 
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WORLD'S FINEST DARK RANCH MINK 


Extravagance in UMPA, the very finest dark ranch mink in the world— 
VICTOR/SACKS FURS 


the cropped jacket is exceptional with the wide tuxedo front. 


1617 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3 * LO 3-1938 
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Your Afternoon Plans 


are sure to include a silk 
very much like this if you're 
known for your fashion sense. 
Grobé designs it in peau de 
soie with the candlelight- 
flattery of a portrait neckline. 
Navy, black, misty blue or 
beige in sizes 10 to 20. 
(N-32). 55.00 


Moil ond phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Rood 
TUrner 7-6800 


ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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Free Library of Philadelphia, 19th and Vine Sts. 
Central headquarters for the city's public libarary 
system, it houses many special collections of 
prints, films, musical recordings, sheet music, 
orchestral scores and maps. Rare Book Department 
open Mon, through Sat. 9 a.m. to 5:30. Library 
hours аге 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Mon. through Sat., 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 

Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri, 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 
except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 3 p.m. 
"Our Biggest Satellite, The Moon," Oct. program. 
Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldest 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open daily 
9 to 5. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early American 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to 9 p.m., and Tues, through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 

Independence National Historical Park, compris- 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 
Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon.. 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. Admission, 256. 
Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 

Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, armor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Permanent collections of paint- 
ings, sculptures, and prints. Open daily, except 
Mon. 10 to 5, Sun. 1 to 5. Special exhibition of 
works by members of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club, Oct. 16-Nov, 15. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun. 10 to 5. 

Rodin Museum, ?2nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Col- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 

Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours, For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9320. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal Tombs 
of UR, a Ming v: an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during expedi- 
tions by the museum's staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues. through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 

U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America's first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun, 12 to 6. Adults, 504; 
children, 25€ (those under six fre 
Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
exotie birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 754; children, 254€. 

Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Salomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment. MA 9-3461. 
Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave. Records and relics depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum öpen Tues., 
Thurs., & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues., 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment, 


Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, set up headquart in the house. 
Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adults 
25¢, children 104. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker," 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1930) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area, Open weekdays 
and Sat. 9 to 5. 


Burges-Lippincott House— No. 2 Meeting House 
square, Fallsington, Colonial home is the first to 
be restored in the general plan to make historic 
Fallsington the Williamsburg of the Delaware 
Valley. Open Thurs.-Sat., 11 to 5; Sun, 1 to 5. 
Admission free. 
Lake Towhee— (near Applebachsville, off Rt. 212) 
R. D. #4, Quakertown. Bucks County's newest 
recreation area. Amusement park, picnic area with 
individual charcoal grills, › acre lake (1 mi. 
shoreline) for boating. Protected beaches (no mud 
bottom), life guards, 2 softball fields, children's 
ay area. Parking, refreshment stands, Open week- 
ays, 11 to 8:30; Sundays and holidays. 10 to 9. 
Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer's private art and antique collections, The 
building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 
Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 
seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 
Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed, Open 
daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 506; children under 
12, free. 
Story Book Zoo, 1511 W, Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with 
in open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 
Adults, 50¢, children 256. SKyline 7-2773. 
Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 39 outside 
Washington Crossing. | Commemorates Washing- 
ton's crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed. Thompson- 
Neely House, officer's headquarters, open week days 
10 to 5, Sun. 1-5. i 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Aubudon, near Valley Forge, The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 
Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of Wash- 
ington’s winter encampment during 1777-78. Over 
2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy. Also includes: 
Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relies and furniture. 
Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 28, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 
Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion, 
Buten's collection of more than 3,000 items from 
the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to the present. 
Open Tues, Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Baldwin's Old Country Store and Museum, Rte. 
100, 1 mi. SW of West Chester, Chester. Hun- 
dreds of old country store items on display. Ad- 
mission 50€ and 25¢. Open daily 10 to 6. 
Brandywine Battlefield. Rte, 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 
ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period, Open 
Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, % mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N, High 
St., West Chester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Chester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues, Thurs, and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 504. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St., Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 

Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models, 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4:30, and 
Sun. 1 to 5 


Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and 8. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methoda 
and material available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for children to 
feed fish, 

Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Arboretum 
and Hower gardens, Italian water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 84 acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays. Oct. 14, free public 
fountain display. 
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DINING OUT 


These listings represent some Gj the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 


Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. AIl restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
*See advertisements elsewhere in magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater *BARCLAY, 18th St at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 
lunch or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from the Cock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 

JOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It’s hard to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also su- 
perby prepared, the menu is all a la carte. Any 
meal here is a gourmet's treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. . BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut St. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families, Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. located 
here, . . . BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . New Rib Wag- 
on, serving roast beef, baked potato and salad dur- 
ing dinner hour. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at dinner, The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in the sophisticated 
Viennese Cocktail Lounge. . BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions. In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues, beefsteak, Wed. and 
Thurs., Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices, . . . 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 13th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena. Stereo. Hi-Fi LP's for patrons' listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialities, The Sir Francis Cocktail 
Lounge* is distinctive, with low lights and quiet 
atmosphere. Organ music nightly. ESSEX, 
13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House is a busy 
noontime spot, with a really good  Lindy-type 
menu . pastrami, corned beef, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun... . #PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut, Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 10 p.m. 
but there's food and entertainment until 2 a.m. in 
the Old Heidelberg Lounge-Restaurant. This new 
creation of *'Gemutlicheit" features Viennese and 
German specialties on popular priced dinners. The 
Chess Bar is already a famous meeting place, 
. . . SHERATON, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. 
Blvd. Philadelph newest hostelry. The Cafe Ca- 
reme* is French and very elegant . . . dinner music 
and dancing with the Dave Stanley Trio nightly. 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvelous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is “for-men-only” 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings. 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. SYLVANIA, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. . XWARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Popular with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room* features dancing to Don Wallace's 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the continental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 
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RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine, Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. . . CELEBRITY 
ROOM, 254 S. Juniper. A famous Philadelphia 
night spot, serving good food, and a liberal por- 
tion of good dance music by Lou Bari in the 
Piano Lounge. Stars appearing in October: Sept. 
29-Oct. 10, George De Witt; 12-24, Joey Bishop; 
26-Nov. 7, Dick Shawn. C'EST LA VIE*, 
1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush recreation of a 
Mauve Decade restaurant. Excellent food, reason- 
able prices. French cuisine a specialty. Either 
early or late dancing. Music nightly with George 
Rufin at the piano, playing everything from 
Basin Street to Broadway. Solly Demetro, the 
strolling guitarist, alternates with him. Ronny 
Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge Bar. 
SAXONY*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound. just ask for Jack and he'll see to it that 
nothing will appear hurried but you'll make the 
curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak and roast 
beef. . . . CAPRI*, 1523 Locust St. Small 
but glossy, with menu accents on Italian and 
Chinese specialities. Try the Sportsman's Din- 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed down- 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. . . . L'AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the Bottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
re to chicken Tetrazzini. Open seven days, noon 
to 0 p.m. THREE THREE'S*, 3 S. 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enchanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artists. . . EDDIE 
CALLAHAN'S, 115 S. 19th St. A new luncheon 
and supper club, with a pleasant, at- 
mosphere, serving good food at all times. . . . 
HELEN SIGEL WILSON'S*, 1523 Walnut St. In- 
timate and casual spot with a touch of Main Line 
glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis 
of one of America’s leading women golfers. Closes 
at midnight. . . . THE GLASS DOOR*, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks. Reservations advisable KUGLERS, 
Widner Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fne place for a leisurely meal. > > WOLD 
ORIGINAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. ARTHUR'S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for “rare” and “medium” are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. . . FRANKIE BRADLEY'S, 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts, Loved by actors and 
headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie's good company. Closes 2 
a.m. . . . LEW TENDLER'S, 227 S. Broad St. 
Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. . . . JESSE'S, 
2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dishes, and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor. TARELLO'S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor’s meat ravioli, delicious! z 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. a name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. STOUFFERS*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
. KELLY'S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
HESPE'S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. BENNY THE 
BUM'S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 
sion. . . . SHOYER'S, 412 Arch St. Philadel- 
phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It's noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roas& duck. . . . BOOKBINDER'S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and “Booky’s Baked Crab" аге 
“musts” for seafood lovers. Operated by 3rd and 
4th generation descendants of famous Bookbinder 
family. 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand. 
Р DONOGHUE'S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of “history was made 
here," Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far eut, but worth the 
trip . . . P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 


How Thick 
Is A Steak 
"That" Thick? 


It all depends where you order the 
steak. 

If you order one at any of the res- 
taurants listed in the Dining Out 
section of the Pennsylvania Travel- 
er, chances are “that” thick is a 
good solid chunk of luscious prime 
beef. 

When you sit to dine finely, 
there's one other “that” to remem- 
ber. And that’s Ortlieb’s, the finest 
beer you ever tasted...with or 
without food. 

So, next time you have dinner, at 
home or when dining out, make 
your meal a complete joy—enjoy a 
cold bottle of Ortlieb’s Premium 
Beer. 

Order two if you want. 

Or three! 

Who’s counting? 


HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillojore 8-9364 
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THE BEST 


of good food and lodg 
ing, the pleasure ond 
chorm of being о! 
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, dinner ог entertaining 

7' jf Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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a Wonderful gift 


JACQUINS 


CREME DE MENTHE 


» 2 2. 
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(SACQUIN) 
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60 PROOF 


Made by America's Oldest Cordial Producers 
CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Italian food. Open til 2 am. . . . ЖТНЕ 
PRIME RIB, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day ‘til 
1 am., Sun. until 10. Good bar. А 
ALG'ERS*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing іп 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background. 

. HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only 一 delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. . . . THE MADISON HOUSE, 
Presidential Apts., City Line Ave. Beautifully lo- 
cated in a modern apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia’s skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. . . . 
BLACK HORSE TAVERN*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed.. 
Fri., and Sat, . . . FISHER'S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 
Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. . . . 
BECK'S ON THE BOULEVARD», Roosevelt Blvd. 
& Rising Sun Ave, Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialities 
include steaks and chops. . . . #BRADLEY 
COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
phere. Crab-meat stuffed shrimp а speciality. 
McGILLIN'S OLD ALE HOUSE—1310 Drury St. 
(between 18th and Filbert, south of Chestnut). 
Opened in 1860, when James Buchanan was 
president, this quaint oasis, reminiscent of a 
London pub, has been the gathering place of 
Philadelphians and the theatrical fraternity for 
almost a century. Gaslights are lighted every 
Friday night, . . . VENTURE INN—255 8. 
Camac St. Here on one of the city's tiniest 
streets is the intimacy of a quiet bistro on the 
Left Bank. . . RUSSIAN INN, 1223 Locust 
St. Where Sue and Harry Stolwein have been 
serving European specialities to Philadelphia's and 
the world’s musical and artistic greats for many 
years. FRANK PALUMBO'S, 824 Catherine St. 
This is their 75th year in business, serving fine 
Italian food and delivering a good assortment of 
nightclub entertainment, Oct. 1-14, Sid Gould; 
O.t. 15-30, Johnny Howard; Oct. 31-Nov. 6, Tony 
Bennett Two shows every night, reservations ad- 
visable on the weekends, 


BUCKS COUNTY 


X*HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 532 
Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance, in 
this modern busy world. Enjoy delicious Southern 
fried chicken or Shrimp Creole, finish an un- 
hurried meal with wonderful pecan pie. Buffet 
luncheon Wed. and Sat., buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. . . . TEMPERANCE HOUSE, Newtown. 
Since Colonial days the stop for travelers and 
residents alike for really good home-style meals. 
“Beer Only" is the rule in the pleasant Grille 
Room. . . . *GOODNOE DAIRY BAR. Rtes. 
532 and 413, Newtown. Serves some of the 
most amazingly delicious and well-prepared food 
to be eaten anywhere. Famous for home-made Toll 
Gate Ice Cream, hand-dipped to your order. . . . 
*BUCK HOTEL* Intersection Buck Road, Bustle- 
ten and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Famous 
since 1735 for excellent dining, delightful atmos- 
ph:re. A good place to hold private parties. Try 
their sauteed crabmeat for a treat. . . . %WASH- 
'NGTON CROSSING INN,** Rte. 32, Washington 
Crossing. Excellent cuisine in the formal dining 
rooms, or in the lovely original old kitchen, be 
fore the open fireplace, The braised short ribs 
are worth traveling to taste. . . €*WHITEHALL 
HOTEL, S. State St.. Newtown. Good, plain, 
nicely prepared food served at all times, interest 
ing snacks and platters for lat’ in the evening 
Historic Stag Bar a rarity in these days of 
equality. . . . OLD ANCHOR INN, Rtes, 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve on their roast 
beef or home-made cheese cake, Terrace and 
Hunt Rooms available for large parties. .. . JACK 
HANSON'S INN*, West Trenton Ave., Morris- 
ville, Unusally good food cooked to your order. 
Background music in the Silhouette Cocktail 
Lot nze. . , , ROCK RUN*, Morrisville. A new sup- 
per club, featuring fine food, soft lights, and a 
zood jazz piano nightly. Excellent bar, larze ban 
quet facilities. . . . JERRY'S, at the Calhoun St. 
Bridze, Morrisville, Steaks, chops or hamburgers, 
really charcoal broiled, and excellent chees cake 
teo, . . . BUCK'NGHAM ROOM, Bristol Motel, Rte. 
13 and Green Lane, Bristol. A good place to go for 
late evening snacks, a fine array of food to choose 
from at all times . . . LA CASA DELI, Levittown 
Shopping Center. A connoisseur’s delicatessen, 
serving the best corned beef sandwiches in the 
area, Lunch or dinner in the Lodge, downstairs. 
= PENNSBURY INN, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Roads, near Pennsbury. New life, new 
chefs, good food well served under new manage 
ment. Candlelight Dining Room serves good 
music in a quiet atmosphere. . . . WARRING- 
TON INN*, Rte. 611. Warrington. Famous for 
seafood, lobster and crabmeat casserole а delicacy. 
Vincent will give vou a cordial welcome. 


DINO'S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 263, Hatboro, 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE INN 
onc the Delaware, 
NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERB 
FACILITIES for Ё 


DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 


For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 


POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 

THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 
FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 


“Don't Pass 
The Buck" 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7.1195 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


bia جد‎ 


“апо me Dr ’s 
RESTAURANT 。 COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 
Ask for Lovise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 


Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


outdoor cocktall patio 
before dinner * after the theater 


LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 


General Lafayette 
Inn 
Established 1732 
GERMANTOWN PIKE & CHURCH ST. 


Early American charm, with every mod- 
ern feature. The finest in steaks and sea- 
food . . . man-sized cocktails. Soft back- 
ground music for your added enjoyment. 


ully air-conditioned, of course. 


CHestnut Hill 7-6674 TAylor 8-9154 


BOME COOKED MBALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 
Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 
VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 
Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 
REAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


October, 1959 


Delicious scampi and lasagna. А  well-tended 
bar steeped in Old World charm. Closed Tues. . . . 
DOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. One of the 
County's old favorites. Steak dinners a speciality. 
Competent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs. 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., 
Doylestown. Enjov your favorite drink before the 
open hearth at “the inn with the atmosphere." 
Good food served, too... . COUNTRY SIDE INN*, 
Rte. 611, N. of Doylestown. А distinguished 
country inn specializing in authentic sauerbraten, 
pot roast and potato pancakes. . . X CONTI INN*, 
Cross Keys, Famous and historic inn, having no 
trouble living up to its excellent reputation to- 
day. Try Walter's Caesar salad, or the marvelous 
roast beef, receive a warm greeting from the 
Conti hosts at the door. Excellent bar. . . . 
FOUNTAINHEAD*, Rte. 202, 1 mi. west of 
New Hope. The County's newest night club, with 
à new show every week, band and chorus line. 
Good food served to good music. . APLAY- 
HOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally famous, al- 
ways a delightful spot to dine or spend a weekend 
evening dancing. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the bar. . . . Y TOW PATH HOUSE**, New Hope. 
Down the stairs on Mechanic Street, to dine on 
unusually excellent food before the open fire- 
place, Excellent cocktails. . . . LOGAN INN®*, 
New Hope. Picturesque country inn with a 
friendly, informal and well-tended bar, Hearty 
cooking for the local citizenry and travelers alike. 
ALBERT'S COFFEE SHOP, Mechanic St., 
New Hope. Authentie Swiss dishes prepared by 
host, Albert. The onion soup is a meal in itself, 
and no one makes chocolate cake like they do.... 
*BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast duck just on 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to perfection. 
Fascinating 18th century surroundings, Intimate 
cocktail lounge downstairs with antique bar once 
used in Maxim's in Paris. . . . THE CARTWHEEL 
INN, Rte. 202, New Hope. Superior cuisine in 
the hands of Monsieur Richard, European service 
with an extra flourish. Everything made to order, 
and anything ordered well worth the short wait. 
... STONE MANOR HOUSE*, Rte. 202, Bucking- 
ham. Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. CUTTALOSSA INN, 
River Rd., between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. 
Good food, marvelous hot homemade breads and 
pastries. Warm and inviting before the open fire- 
places іп any one of the three dining rooms. ... 
MEYER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
BENTZ INN**, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time." The surround 
ings are pleasant, the menu interesting. . . . 
TRAINER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Attract- 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
à quick meal. Organ music in the attractive bar. 
DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. , . FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies, . . . PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 
atmosphere by the famous Brugger family. Con 
genial bar. . . . % FOUR WINDS TAVERN**, Rte. 
611, Revere, N. of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on good steaks ог chicken-in-the-basket. = à 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant. . . . 
GOLDIES RESTAURANT, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
ı treat, . . INDIAN ROCK HOTEL*, on the 
Delaware, River Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 
charming and secluded spot for good dining with 
marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. . . . 
*HANEY'S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy, 
% mi. off Rte, 32. Absolutely enormous servings 
of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat. night. 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- 
looking a view of the Jersey Palisades. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, 
Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar... . 
JOS. DONNOLO'S FORT SIDE INN—"Where 78 
Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- 
usual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. Live 
lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 
own tank . . the only one in the area. Facilities 
for private parties and banquets. Open 7 days. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. . . . 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms for 
parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or lamb 
chops . . . PIKE RESTAURANT, Rte. 309 at 
Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler, Chef calls 
each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 3 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m. has 


Philadelphia's newest, 
most delighiful 


lounge-restaurant 


Old Heidelberg 


è Viennese and German specialties 

* Popular priced dinners and 
suppers 

* Imported beer on tap 


* Continuous entertainment to 2 
A.M. 


PENN-SHERWOOD HOTEL 


39TH & CHESTNUT STREETS 
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PLEASANT, CONGENIAL 
ATMOSPHERE, VISIT 
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% LUNCHEON & SUPPER CLUB 

4 THE FINEST FOOD FROM 

» CORK TO CANTON 

A^ 

“ Hi-Fi and Stereo Music 

^ 19th & Sansom Sts. LO 7-9639 ү 

* Member Diners Club American Express t 


4 Hilton Carte Blanc 
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HECTIC SUMMER? SPEND A FALL 
WEEKEND here where time moves at 
your own tempo, the food is delicious, the 
atmosphere relaxing & unobtrusive. Beauti- 
ful, historic country. Just across the bridge 
from New Hope's art colony where the 
antique shops are famous & so is a barge 
ride on the canal. We're ALWAYS open. 
Bar & cock- 

tail lounge. 
AIR COND. 


Monthly art 
exhibits. 
Est. 1812 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 
13 


High point 
of the 
Evening! 


ЕЯ 
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Next time you dine— ascend! Have an 
evening's pleasure with Grand Marnier. Made 
exclusively with fine cognac brandy, Grand 
Marnier turns food flavors to gold. In fruit 
cup. Duck à l'orange. Soufflé . . . frappé. 
Then after dinner... enjoy a mellow Grand 
Marnier liqueur. That’s Marnier from heaven! 


Grand Marnier 


LIQUEUR A L'ORAMGE - PRODUCT OF FRANCE 
80 PROOF - FOR OUR NEW RECIPE BOOKLET, WRITE DEPT, TIO 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTO., 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat 
nights. . . . KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumneytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel, Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
üy fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
COLLEGEVILLE INN, 

% antown and Ridge Pikes on Rte. 
422. Smorgasbord Tues., Wed. and Thurs, dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to & 
p.m. Mighty good food, CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside. Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9 OLD M'LL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler, 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is to choose. Open tò 7:30. . . . 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte, 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight, Reservations 
advisable. . BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
73, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie's attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 
ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager. | . BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler ‘Pikes. Shishkabob and seafood ar g- 
gested when you dine at this charming 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations. . . . 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot, 
А CROSSROADS TAVERN*, Centreville. 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
gives each guest’s selection his personal 
sion. He specializes in delectable French 
*WHITPAIN INN, Center Square. 

(iz mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
309). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties, Weekdays from 11:30 am... . 
THE SCHOOL INN, Rte 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860, specializes 
in heme cooked foods, plus home-baked cakes and 
pies . . #WITCHWOOD FARMS, R. D. 1, North 
Wales, Home-cooked food, home-made ice cream and 
fresh dairy products. ... OLD MILL, Old York & 


attraction 


lighted by its steaks 
ROSLYN INN, 1178 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains of 
organ music in the background at dinner time. 
Prime ribs of beef a favorite here, . , . %WIL- 
LIAM PENN INN, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown Pike. 
Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for lunch and 
dinner. Specialty of the house—Snapper Soup. 
Your favorite drink at the Curly Maple Bar. 
Banquet accommodations for 40 to 400 in the 
Coach and Carriage Rooms. . . . SAUTER'S INN, 
Philmont and Pine Roads, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. Newly opened. Features dinners by candle- 
light. Soft background music, Open for luncheon. 
Cocktail bar. VALLEY INN, 737 Hunting- 
don Pike, Rockledge, Stuffed lobster tails and 
steaks are a sp lty in this relaxed Early 
American atmosph Quartet for dancing, Wed., 
Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show on Fri., 
from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays from noon 
until 8 p.m. . GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
INN, Germantown Pike & Church St., Lafayette 
Hill, Pa. Early American charm is the keynote to 
this hostelry established in 1732, the year George 
Washington was born. Finest steaks, seafood, man- 
sized cocktails. Soft background music. 


MAIN LINE 


THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave, Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart's strong point for the past "ars, 
Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties, 
Open from 4 p.m. till ? a.m. & CHARLIE 
HESS*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well, Piano 

sic Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make you 
'elcome. THE CYNWYD*, 5 City Line 
Ave., Ва ynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks “that” thic and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 
who prefer intimate lighting. . LANGER- 
MAN'S**, 915 Montgomery Ave. Narberth. Fas- 
cinating Polynesian and Chines after-dinner 
menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 
ff warmth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care, Hours noon to 2 a.m. (GENERAL 
WAYNE INN*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 
by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra. . . . 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such beef, seafood, and chicken. Reser- 
vations sugge 1. STOUFFER'S, Wynne- 
wood. This branch of the popular chain offers 
four large, attractive dining rooms serving good 
food. New Lamplizht Hoom for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Fridav noon, fall and win- 


ter. . . . VIKING INN—SMORGASBORD**, 


Ardmore, Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
nt in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 
came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
and chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared. Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 

. THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the feel- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. . . . BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE INN**, Morris Ave, Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
a snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus.- Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious, CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
charm of the old mill dating to the early 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
la groups. Dependably good cuisine, Open noon 
to midnight daily. HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, comfortable atmos- 
phere wk you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 

ORSATTI'S CHETWYND, Rosemont. Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
; COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters. Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:30. . . . 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave. Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
vial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. , . . PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 2 Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners, Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 
Try their seven-layer cake for dessert, Kitchen 
open 'til midnight. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


SHIP INN**, Lincoln Highway. Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 p.m. . . . LENAPE INN*, Rte. 
52 on the Brandywine, Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, across the road from Lenape Amuse- 
ment Park. The prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs. Carey, is your hostess. . . . CHRISTY'S 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 
The combination seafood platter is recommended. 

CHADDS FORD HOTEL**, Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1736. 
Dinner 0 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar, The 
sign, beverages” really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
wig THE MANSION HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1831, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historie Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dining room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. . . THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Cam- 
pus, Near West Chester. Will remind vou of 
the country hotel where vou stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals. One menu unless vou order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, mana if there are more than two in 
vour party. No liquor. . . DUTCH CUP- 
BOARD**, Rte, 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignitied, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for the fine cuisine, espe- 
cially steaks and seafood. BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near Phoenixville. Very 
well-known for parties and banquets with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 
tions advisable, especially Saturday night . . . . 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte, 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Кх- 
pensive. . . . KIMBERTON TAVERN**, Kimber- 
ton Rd., 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
WALBER'S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 


In Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat, nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. . , . CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you're a stranger, 
order baked Jump crab meat imperial or roast 
brisket of beef with potato pancakes—ihey're 
good! Organ music nightly. THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day 一 
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German on Mon., Italian on Wed., ete. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. . . . LAMB TAV- 
ERN*, Springfield & Eagle Rds, Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty. 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. . . . ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar for parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations, . . . ROSE TREE INN, Rte. 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 
food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Superb 
service. Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 
n . FISHER'S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. . . . SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 3010 Township Line, Drexel Hill. 
Special Sunday dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children’s platters 
half price. Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine, . . . MEDIA INN, Rte, 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media. A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. . . . 
D'IGNAZIO'S TOWNE HOUSE*, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. . . . THE OLD MILL, near Concord- 
ville. Turn west off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill, built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and 
Mrs. Upperman's home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. . . . BROOKS' RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO**, W Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant. Unusual chef's 
specialty is the broiled seafood platter. Banquet 
facilities in Club. . . . PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food. 
Gold Room seats 200. Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men's 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


*% RIVER'S EDGE, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware, Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. . . . BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating. Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 
NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night's buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions, Snacks in the Oyster Bar. . . . *LAM- 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. . . . COLLIGAN'S STOCKTON INN**, 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling waterfall. 
*LANDWEHR'S RESTAURANT,** Rte 
?9, 2 miles below Washington's Crossing. . 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride 
selves on food and drink prepared and se 
with a personal touch. Large rooms available for 
private parties, . , . PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connoisseur's delight. a 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner. . . . CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. Rooms. 
CINELLI'S COUNTRY HOUSE, Mer 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race 7 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. . . . SANS SOUCI, 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to xe 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured 
THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. 
Exceptionally good sirloins and fillets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are always 
a real treat, Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature, Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. every day. 
RED HILL INN, Rtes. 30 and 73, Penn- 
suuken. “Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late 
snacks and drinks taking second place to a 
superior entertainment schedule, Oct, 6-11, Ahmad 
Jamal Trio; Oct. 13-18, George Shearing and his 
18 piece band; Oct, 23, 24, 25, Chris Conner. 
ations advisable . . . . #KNIFE & FORK 
Atlantic & Albany Ave, at the end of 
Moute 40, Atlantie City. Old English atmosphere. 
One of Atlantic City's most à active restaurants, 
serving the shore resort's finest food. 
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Write for beautiful 
Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA ө 


1HE Lun baud 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Lares 19 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beet, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
12 MN. соха, до for Conven ы 5 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to puo 
Special Television Room. Daily Organ ncert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing chargo there while vou gee "BUSİNESS & 
ROTARY, , ? 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 
LUB. 


Color Book e. Advance Reservation Advisable. 


PHA o AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Luncheon 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet—Wednesdays and Thursdays 


Buffet-—Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hal 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. Worth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every 


through our root 


——HANEY'S 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 


Dining on our Terrace. 
The valley's greatest entertainment value 


Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 

All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m 
Air Conditionea — Closea Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 


UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign ¥ mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


| 
| 
| Mechanic Street on the Canal 

| New Hope, Pa.  VOlunteer 2-2784 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 


Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktail 


Murals by John Foster 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 
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length. An authoritative fashion from N A N D UJ S K | N 


BEN KAHN designs this beautifully eloquent coat of soft, flattering 


CTOBER blazes her bright 
way across the landscape, and 
although calendrically less spectac- 


ular than some of her sister 
months with major holidays, has 
a sizeable share of noteworthy 


commemorations. 

Of course we have Columbus, 
without whom we might still all 
be Europeans of one sort or an- 
other, and in danger of falling off 
the edge of the sea. 

William Penn’s birthday falls on 
October 24th; had it not been for 
him, this magazine might well be 
detailing the joys of life in south- 
eastern Sylvania, not quite the 
same sound at all. 

The same date finds us of recent 
years celebrating perhaps the most 
civilized holiday of all, the birth- 
day of the United Nations, the 
larger community in which even 
the least and most remote of us 
everywhere must feel a sense of 
personal pride and interest if the 
calendar is to go on at all. 

All the which brings us to an- 
other occasion, tinier, true, but 
frankly nearer to our heart. This 
month marks the Traveler's first 
birthday in its expanded coverage 
of the five-county Penn Country. 
Twelve issues now lie on the desk, 
and each has brought its share of 
new friends, new vistas, new ambi- 
tions. We are indebted to many 
people for their confidence in our 
efforts here to present some pic- 
ture of the better life in the Penn 
Country. Subscribers have tang- 
ibly expressed their approval of 
our point of view. Advertisers in 
turn have equally tangibly indic- 
ated that those subscribers are the 
kind of people for whom their en- 
terprises would like to provide 
goods or services. 


Apropos of the mechanics of 
publishing a magazine, it will come 
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as no surprise to anyone that ad- 
vertising is the principal suste- 
nance of most general consumer 
publications. Large firms decide 
on the particular audience they 
want to reach, select the best med- 
ium in which to do so, and then 
formulate the specific message 
which they want to deliver to that 
audience. 

Quite naturally, we always cast 
a fond eye at the pages of the ma- 
jor national magazines in the hope 
of discovering advertisers who 
might be cajoled into presenting 
some special message to the spe- 
cial audience we reach. In the 
course of these browsings, we have 
found that most advertising is 
straightforward, attractive, honest 
and to the point. By and large, 
American business is pretty sen- 
sible about what it has to say, and 
most of its expenditure along 
those lines seems well worth while. 

Every so often, an advertisement 
catches our eye which we feel de- 
serves the full and further notice 
of as wide a public as it can claim, 
either for something it says, or 
for the way in which it says it. 
Just the other day we ran across 
an example of the sort of thing 
we're talking about, and we would 
like to submit it for the sober 
consideration of every thoughtful 
American. 

Last month the nation was all 
astir at the visit of the gentleman 
from Moscow, and throughout the 
land ran the feeling that there 
might be some constructive aim to 
be accomplished in persuading him 
of the superior merits of our way 
of life. Our cities were spread be- 
fore him, our civic leaders were 
trotted out to meet him, and he 
was subjected to every conceivable 
demonstration of the advantage of 
capitalism except a visit to Dis- 
neyland. 
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Whether or not this magnificent 
fanfare convinced the visitor of 
anything, we would not presume 
to say. It did, however, serve to 
provide for us here the occasion 
for a re-examination and reaffirma- 
tion of our own values and sense 
of accomplishment. 

Here’s where we get to the point 
we started to make. Since the 
Khrushchev itinerary unhappily 
did not include this area, we had 
an eye out for whatever contrib- 
ution to his understanding of 
America local companies might 
make in other ways. And sure 
enough, the Scott Paper Company 
rose to the challenge, and in a 
way we can all be proud of. No 
niggards, they took the inside 
front cover of Life magazine for 
the week of September 21st, at a 
cost estimated to us at somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $40,000, to 
proclaim their faith in the Ameri- 
can way of life, and to display 
their contribution to the unpar- 
allelled consumers’ standard of 
capitalist democracy. 

As Soviet science whipped its 
minions to the moon and beyond, 
Seott proudly presented to the 
countless millions of Life’s read- 
ers an aesthetic triumph that left 
no doubt in anyone’s mind which 
system holds the most for the 
masses. There on the page, like the 
Statue of Liberty with her arm 
down, stands a typical American 
beauty, dressed in a handsome 
negligee, described in the copy as 
“a delicate green foam of ostrich 
feathers cascading from a fantasy 
of silk, specially designed by Bob 
Bugnand to match the soft luxury 
of Soft-Weve, the bathroom tissue 
that has everything.” [Italics 
theirs. ] 

If this doesn’t give the Russians 
pause, we don’t know what in 
America ever will! M 
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. . the Country is in Soyle good, aire sereen 


and sweet from the Cedar, Pine and Sarsefrax, with a Wild mertile 


that all send forth a most fragrant smell 


which ever brees carrys with it to the Inhabitants where it goes. 
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... The natural produce 


is vegetables, trees, 


fruits, plants and flowers 
... Here are fruits, 
divers wild, the Peach, 
the Grape, the plum, 


and that of divers sorts. 


.. the country itself, its soil, air, 
water, seasons and produce, both 
natural and artificial, is not to be 
despised. The land containeth divers 
sorts of earth, as, sand, yellow and 
black, poor and rich: also gravel, both 
loamy and dusty; and, in some places, 
a fast fat earth... 

.. as to outward things, we are 
satisfied; the land is good, the air 
sweet and clear, the springs plenti- 


ful, and provision good and easy to 
come at . . . O, how sweet is the 
quiet of these parts freed from anx- ) C 


ious and troublesome solicitations, 
hurries and perplexities . . 


These words, written nearly three | ET C 


hundred years ago by William Penn 


as part of his first report from Penn- 

sylvania, come alive as Chester County 

opened its doors to thousands of O 

visitors during its annual Open House 

Day on Saturday, October 3rd. 

One of the first counties to be laid out С һ 

as part of the “noble experiment”, C S ter 
Chester is rich in the lore and tradi- 

tion of Penn's time. Much of that 


original report must have been inspired С О { | | i t \ 7 


by the lush fields, the rolling hills and 


the rushing streams of Chester Coun- 

ty. Today, despite the passage of 
e, the face of Chester County is 

time, the face or Mnester County 15 EXT BY WILLIAM PENN 

little changed and the words of Wil- 

liam Penn still serve to describe its 


beauty. continued 
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Of living creatures, 


fish, fowl and 


| VM XN the beasts of the 
See field and wood of 
QNNM LA i kame reca gi ği н divers sorts, 


some for food and 
profit, some for 
profit only. Here is 
also plenty of 


cow-cattle and sheep. 


The air is sweet and clear; heavens 


serene like the South of France, rarely overcast. 


The 
Face 

of 
Chester 
County 


continued 


The waters are 
generally good; for 
the rivers and brooks 
have mostly gravel 
and stony bottoms; 


and in number, 
hardly credible. 


The 
Face 

of 
Chester 
County 
continued 
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The Country life is to be prefferr’d; 

for there we see the works of God... 

The Country is both the Philosopher’s Garden 

and his Library in which he reads and 
Contemplates the Power, Wisdom €? Goodness 

of God; a Sweet and Natural Retreat 

from Noise and Talk. Here we are persuaded to stop 
and step a little aside, out of the noisy 

Crowd and Incumbering Hurry of the world and 
Calmly take a Prospect of Things. Wi 


RETURN 
ТО THE 
ИТУ. 


giving up the suburbs for the 


convenience and culture of center city 


Pine Street, approaching the east bank of the BY HENRY KLEIN 
Schuylkill River, has been the scene of redevelopment. 


The Center City Residents As- 
sociation is sponsoring an “Open 
House” tour of 22 downtown 
homes on Sunday, October 11, 
from two to five o'clock. This 


promises to be a fascinating ex- 
cursion into the past and its 
adaptability to modern living, 


ranging from carriage houses to 


Victorian town houses. Tickets at 
$2 are available at the CCRA 
office, 2027 Chestnut Street. Pro- 
ceeds will further beautify the 
community. 


( NE of the most spectacular changes in American 
life in recent years has been the mass migration 
of families to the suburbs. 

Next year in Philadelphia a historic milestone will 
be reached when the number of suburbanites will 
surpass the number of people who live within city 
limits. 

Yet despite this rush to suburbia, there is a small, 
hardy band of pioneers-in-reverse who are swimming 
against the current. They are leaving the grassy 
lawns and the split levels to settle in the heart of 
center city. 

Downtown Philadelphia is becoming one of the 
fastest-growing residential communities in the metro- 
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politan area. From Spring Garden to South Street, 
from Delaware to Schuylkill River, the number of 
dwelling units has jumped twenty-five percent since 
1950. This represents the addition of more than four 
thousand dwelling units by conversion or new con- 
struction. 


The City Planning Commission of Philadelphia 
foresees another eleven thousand units in the 
next twenty years. The bulk of these will be contained 
in the projected apartment buildings around Ritten- 
house Square and Society Hill. 


new 


Although the new apartment houses in center city 
are the eye-catchers as the motoring commuter inches 
his way into town, the recently-revitalized community 
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Large apartment houses now surround 
Rittenhouse Square, bringing hundreds of families 
back from the suburbs to center city living. 


is built around the individual home owners who have 
turned neglected town houses into gems of beauty and 
practicality. 

Much of this work they have done with their own 
hands. Typical of these families who have returned 
to center city are the Nauglers. Four years ago 
Richard and Jeanne Naugler were the ideal suburban 
couple. They lived in the ultilitarian Utopia of Levit- 
town with the ideal three-child family and two-car 
garage. Their house, a medium-size Cape Codder, 
had four bedrooms, two baths, and looked like every 
other Cape Codder. 

At first the Nauglers thought they blended into 
the landscape pretty well. But Jeanne is a free-lance 
artist and her husband is a group supervisor of art 
at N. W. Ayer, Philadelphia advertising agency. 
Their working hours did not coincide with those of 
their neighbors, who would come home after a nine- 
to-five day and find Jeanne still at her drawing- 
board and Richard working overtime. 

When they wanted a car, for economy they bought 
an old model A Ford and tinkered with it in the 
driveway, while their neighbors were polishing up 
their current but mortgaged models of Chevys, Ponti- 
acs and Oldsmobiles. 

In their precious spare hours, they worked on 
the lawn which they never had time to use and enjoy. 
Richard’s work made it difficult for him to see his 
children by daylight. An evening in town at the 
theater meant Jeanne had to settle the baby-sitter 
down with the children and run for the four o’clock 
train. 

Of even greater consequence, because of her home 
work, Jeanne never did get on the morning-coffee- 
after-breakfast circuit. This kept her out of the so- 
cial world. Keeping the curtains closed across her 
picture window for privacy didn’t help her popularity 
either. 

You see, despite her youth, Jeanne had the old- 
fashioned notion that close houses need not neces- 
sarily produce close friendships. And so as the 
Nauglers tried to choose their friends on the basis 
of common interests, and in so doing crossed com- 
munity boundary lines, they felt the atmosphere 
around them grow colder. When it began to chill 
their children, they decided they had enough of 
ideal suburban living. 

From one extreme the Nauglers plunged to the 
other, right into the heart of center city Philadelphia. 
They bought a shell of a house at 2514 Pine Street 
that was so dilapidated no one would rent it for 
$15 a month. However, the Nauglers had vision, 
strength and friends. 

Jeanne’s vision re-designed the entire interior. 
Richard spent weeks knocking out walls and chipping 
the old plaster off the brick walls. Their friends from 
Ayer put two coats of paint on all walls and wood- 


continued on page 42 
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9'TWAS usually in the dark of 
the moon when the giant spectre 
of Horseheaven rushed through 
the forest, frightening everyone 
within miles of its earth-shaking 
din. A local blacksmith, familiar 
with the wee people of Erin, and 
who lived on the south slope of 
Horseheaven swore the “baste” 
was ten feet high and “brown as 
weazeny leaves in autumn.” Some- 
times it roared full tilt and some- 
times it just loped along, but the 
entire hill over which it roamed 
was enchanted right down to 
Round Meadow Run. 

Waggoners plodding along York 
Road at day’s end preferred to 
stop overnight at Willow Grove 
rather than risk an encounter 
with the giant spectre. It was said 
that even the horses sensed when 
the monster was about and many 
fell down in sheer fright. On the 
north slope of the hill the great 
creature guarded the whitening 
bones of the old horses that were 
dragged into the thicket when 
their poor hearts and spavined 
legs finally stopped. Thus the en- 
chanted hill derived its name, 
Horseheaven. The wind, sighing 
through the great oaks and the 
chestnuts, gave the hill its ma- 
cabre theme song. 

Although the  whortleberries 
grew largest and thickest there, 
not a child would venture up the 
hill to gather them. Only the pre- 
occupied eagles that nested in the 
lofty rocks dared drop down to 
the forbidden ground. 

The old recluse claimed to have 
encountered the giant spectre in 
broad daylight. Once while chop- 
ping a tree for firewood he heard 
a great rustling at the edge of the 
forest. Suddenly, there was the 
“baste,” a four-footed creature of 
great height, with shaggy hair. 
While he gazed at the awesome 
sight, the blacksmith swore by his 
mother’s sainted soul that the 
thing swallowed its own head! 

The eerie fires of the nether 
world were known to Horseheaven 
in strange ways. Once a farmer 
in the valley toiled all one damp 
day hauling logs to his woodpile. 
Wearily preparing for bed, he 
happened to glance from his 
window and saw his woodpile 
aglow and heard a frightened 
voice shout, “Fire.” Clattering 
down the stairs and outside into 
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THE GIANT SPECTRE 
OF HORSEHEAVEN 


Haunted tales of ghosts and monsters 


who roam the Penn Country today 


BY SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


the drizzly night, he discovered 
that his neighbors had already 
formed a water brigade and were 
trying to douse the woodpile. But 
no amount of water quenched the 


strange flames that flickered 
through the logs. 
“Where’d ye git yer wood 


from?” a burly waggoner asked. 
“From the top of the hill, today,” 
the farmer replied. “I thought so,” 
said another. “This fire’s as un- 
quenchable as from the regions 
below.” The flames burned until 
dawn. 

The enchanted forest has van- 
ished from Horseheaven, hewn 
down tree by tree. The eagles soar 
no more above the high rocks. The 
bones of the stage horses have 
become part of the earth. The 
giant spectre, once lord of Horse- 
heaven, now lives only in legend. 
The waggoners, snapping their 
long whips, are traveling their 
own eternal roads. But York Road 
still arches over the brow of 
Horseheaven, its ghostly enchant- 
ment forever lost in the din of 
present-day trailer trucks, grind- 
ing in low gear up the long slope. 


THE HAUNTED TRESTLE 


“ONE murky night when a small 
wind tossed ribbons of fog across 
the railroad track trestle near 
Port Kennedy, the engineer of a 
freight train pulled his whistle 
cord with all his might. 

A banshee cry rolled and echoed 
from the hills. There was no road 
crossing ahead, but the engineer 
thought he saw a figure, a man or 
an animal. Then his hand stiffened 
on the throttle. It was a man, run- 
ning on the trestle, trying desper- 


ately to reach the far end. The 
iron wheels slid on the rails as 
the engineer tried to halt the 
train. The man was but a few 
steps from safety when he stum- 
bled and fell headlong across the 
tracks. 

He was only a tramp, the shaken 
engineer and train crew consoled 
themselves. There would be no 
friends or relatives to ask ques- 
tions. So his mangled body was 
taken back to Norristown and 
buried in the unfriendly soil of 
the Potters Field. The entire train 
crew saw it interred there. 

The next night, as the train 
neared the trestle, the apprehen- 
sive engineer slackened speed as 
he passed the fatal spot at a 
crawl, for far ahead he was al- 
most sure he could see a figure. 
He told himself it was his imagin- 
ation, that he would always see 
in his mind’s eye that pitiful form, 
falling just three steps from 
safety. 

Time after time, when he had 
the night run, he saw a strange 
light. It was not a fire or a lantern 
beam but a glowing light that 
changed its shape, now round, 
now long, always in the form of 
a man. 

What really shook the engineer 
was that his fireman could see 
it too. Other engineers began re- 
porting strange things on the 
track near Port Kennedy—shift- 
ing lights, cold blasts of air on a 
hot humid night, and a phantom 
figure so real that many a jittery 
one stopped his train and sent the 
whole crew searching ahead along 
an empty track. 

At last the phantom disappeared 
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Quiet— 


Bookworms 


at work! 


from recordings to cuneiform 
tablets you can find it 
at philadelphia’s free library 


In the days when Philadelphians turned up their gas 
lights to read by, the Free Library served its public 
from three rooms in City Hall. Today sixty-eight years 
since its founding, the Free Library comprises a city- 
wide system with thirty-nine neighborhood branches, 
three bookmobiles and about 300 stations. These are 
small book collections scattered throughout the city’s 
hospitals, schools, and prisons. 

Hub of the system is the limestone building that faces 
Logan Square. Modeled after a building designed by 
Gabriel on the famed Place de la Concorde, the Free 


Library on the Parkway was opened for service in 1927. 


Morris Toll, head of 
Library’s Order 
Department, surveys 
daily book load. 


Of all ages and 
interests, they come 
to the source of 
recorded knowledge. 
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é . . 
“we need to do our reading as if 
our very lives depended on її,” 


says the library’s director 


In an autobiographical passage in David Copperfield, Charles 
Dickens glanced back to the small boy he once was, perched on 
an attic bed, surrounded by Robinson Crusoe and Tom Jones, 
“reading as if for life.” 

Today the proximity of libraries, and the availability of books 
in everything from drug store to supermarket make us take read- 
ing too much for granted. We need to do our reading, as Dickens 
did, as if our very lives depended on it. 

Ominous statistics have been gathered to show that Americans 
read very little, many never turn 
the pages of a book during a given 
year. In the hope that a spirit of 
high adventure will be restored to 
the whole process of reading, thc 
Free Library of Philadelphia 
launches a "Family Book Fair" at 
the Commercial Museum from Octo- 
ber 25 through November 14. Week- 
day hours are from ten a.m. to five 
p.m. ; Tuesdays, ten a.m. to ten p.m. ; 
Saturdays and Sundays, one to five 
p.m. 

Five thousand new copies of books 
to interest each member of the fam- 
ily will be displayed. Every day 
children's authors and illustrators 
will be on hand to introduce Phila- 
delphia's school-age children to the Emerson Greenaway, 
world of books. Over the weekends, Library director, has 


and on Tuesday evenings, programs been called “bookworm 


for teenagers and adults will be held. кап арша” 

The “Family Book Fair" is de- 
signed to remind each Philadelphian that his is a very precious 
heritage—the freedom to read. His library is open to him without 
restrictions of age, status, race or creed. The books that it con- 
tains, he pays for, and only through knowing and reading these 


books will he grow and, in growing, become a worthy member of 


his family, his community and his country.— Emerson Greenaway 


Photographs by James Drake continued 


the library 1s many different thi 


The Central Library, as it is known to distinguish it 
from the thirty-nine neighborhood branches, stands 
on a site used in the winter of 1915 by Billy Sunday 
for one of his mass revival meetings. Little could he 
have imagined that this vacant lot would eventually hold 
the country’s fourth largest library building. 

Since its original construction, the library building has 
had many changes. Modern lighting fixtures have been 


ы d hung from the ornate plaster ceilings, bright colors 
You can even study chess at the Central 

Library. This patron is playing out his 
moves and comparing them to lessons found 


in his propped-open book. 


have replaced the austere hues of the original interior, 
but the marble staircase has begun to wear away under 


the footsteps of a new generation of those who come 


Dr. Baruch Weitzel, expert in deciphering cuneiform, examines tablet with Ellen Shaffer, rare book head. 


EM 


És to many people 


in search of wisdom of the past. It is impossible to 
know what the Library means to the 400,000 persons 
who are registered borrowers. Who can guess what it 
means to two young men, who are forming their life- 
long taste for fine music, to have the opportunity to 
listen to the world’s greatest scores in an atmosphere 
where they can contemplate and mentally study the 
intricacies of composition as they listen? 

Where else can the scholar locate a significant collection 
of cuneiform tablets which may unlock secrets that 
have been waiting for centuries for him alone? The 


Library is more than books. continued 


Doors of Central Library are closed to 
dogs, but at Library for the Blind, 17th 
and Spring Garden Streets, dogs are welcome. 


Almost 35,000 recordings are 
available for private concerts 
where earphones shut world out. 


Theodore Seder, curator of Fleisher 
Music Collection, directs 
circulation of musical scores. 


books induce browsing, drowsing 


| 

There is no typical Library user. They range in age and interest. 
Children are usually introduced to its riches when brought along 
by parents. Later, they find their way down to their own private 
collection, with their own librarian. 
But the Library must cater to all, from the picture book "reader" 
to the person with the most specialized interest. This requires а 
staff of experts who can speak professional language in one minute 
and in the next tell a toddler where she can find maps of buried 
treasure. If a Library staff member does not know the answer, he 
certainly knows where to put his hands on the book that contains it. 
Placing the book in the reader's hand can be the start of a new 


pursuit of interest. M 


Librarian Jean Casten 

helps patrons in 
"Popular Library" of 

best-sellers and 
current magazines. It's 
the place for leisurely 
browsing and relaxing. 


Helen Armstrong, head of Central Children’s 
Department, is called “the library lady” by 


youngsters who borrow nearly three million books. 


“How did I get up here in the Mathematics 
Department? I belong downstairs in the 


, 


pre-school story hour.’ 


Helen Hutchinson, Library’s deputy 
director, checks services with Thomas 


McConkey, chief of administrative services, 
and Kathleen Molz, public relations officer. 


Heavy reading often induces thoughtful 
contemplation, sometimes just 


plain drowsine: 


A million-and-a-half cards list authors, 
titles and subjects. They form the 
key to the Library’s resource 


BELLES ON THEIR 


TOES 


BY PAT RUBIN 


A FIRST-TIME guest at a dis- 
cussion meeting of the League of 
Women Voters nearly always 
comes away worried. 

This anxiety is produced by a 
sudden realization of the happen- 
ings in local, state and national 
government which the average 
housewife has not known or 
thought about before. 

After all, how much does the 
average man (who always thinks 
himself better informed than his 
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Never underestimate the power 


of a woman voter 


wife) know about the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquent youth, the 
Philadelphia City Charter, city- 
county consolidation, air pollution, 
teachers’ salaries, a new constitu- 
tion for Pennsylvania, civilian ab- 
sentee voting, foreign policy, 
water resources, or self-govern- 
ment for the District of Colum- 
bia? 

As you can see from the above 
partial list of concerns, the 
League’s members are anything 
but narrow-minded. Nor do they 
spend their time in idle discussion 
of random topics of the day. These 


Mrs. J. V. Lovitt passes out literature on Market Street as a 
League effort to spur citizen interest in registering and voting. 


women know what they want, and 
they know how to get it. 

The League was founded in 
1920 at the suggestion of Carrie 
Chapman Catt after the ratifica- 
tion of the 19th Amendment giv- 
ing women the vote. As the Suf- 
fragettes packed away their ban- 
ners, they realized that the newly- 
franchised female would need 
some political education in order 
to use her vote wisely. 

If, in early times, the organ- 
ization has been called the 
“League of Frightened Women” 
this no longer describes these po- 
litical warriors. 

Today the League’s purpose is 
“to promote political responsibility 
through informed and active par- 
ticipation of citizens in govern- 
ment." Notice how the ladies have 
now taken over all “citizens”—not 
only women—as their province. 
Indeed, many a League husband 
owes his political education to his 
wife's midnight exposition of the 
agenda of that day's meeting. 

The League is organized at 
three levels: local, state and na- 
tional. A member joins the 
League of Women Voters of the 
United States. She works through 
her local League in the field of 
government in her community. A 
state League is composed of local 
Leagues and concerns itself with 
state governmental matters. All 
members work on state and na- 
tional governmental issues through 
their local Leagues. 

There are about 127,000 
Leaguers in the United States, 
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3 fall... football... 2 z 
and fashion . . . the exciting — 
j ; ле of the year 5 
Ss ` when the air is brisk, 
the game hod and the 


world. comes alive 


with a new and vital _ А H 


feeling. Equalling the 
excitement of the Nue 


 yetyoung Ivy League af MT 


* 
season are today's £ Rs 


Mr. and Mrs. George Hauptfuhrer, Jr., Glenside, pose in the south stands at Franklin Field. Lawyer 
Hauptfuhrer (Harvard '48), wears a gray leather stadium coat with leather buttons, black alpaca collar 
and revers, for a brisk, cold football afternoon. Mrs. Hauptfuhrer, a Wellesley graduate, mother of 
two sons, and president of Philadelphia's Junior League, models a white lapin swagger coat, wrapped 
and belted, with large patch pockets and small roll collar. Leather Stadium Coat — Morville Clothes, $135. 
White Fur Swagger Coat— Bonwit Teller, Philadelphia, $239, tax included. 


FOOTBALL FASHIONS 
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FOOTBALL FASHIONS 


continued 


A 


A Franklin Field's east goal posts are the backdrop for John 
Wolf, Jr., of Germantown (Dartmouth '58) and his financée, 
Eleanor “Tommie” Borton of Chestnut Hill. John, now in 
Temple University Medical School, and Tommie, doing grad- 
uate work at Penn, will be married on December 22nd. 
Tommie is wearing a waist length red capeskin jacket, lined 
in white orlon pile, the hood trimmed with Italian lamb. Her 
skirt is a rough textured tweed in an oversize plaid of red, 
gray and white. John wears a boat neck sweater, imported 
from England, under his Shetland striped sport jacket, with 
traditional charcoal brown flannel slacks. Leather jacket, 
$39.98; skirt, $16.98. Sport jacket, $35; slacks, $14.95; sweater, 
$19.95. All from John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


B True Ivy League couple are Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Stanton 
of Villanova, Mr. Stanton (Princeton '55) is studying in the 
Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Stanton 
(Cornell '55) is equally busy with two small children. Ideally 
coupling clothes to football weather, Mrs. Stanton wears a 
beige double-breasted leather jacket with a raccoon collar, 
muted plaid pleated skirt, French angora beret. Mr. Stanton 
has on a polished poplin stadium coat with raccoon collar, 
"all-weather" treated, and charcoal brown flannel slacks. 
Leather jacket, $79.98; plaid skirt, $17.98. Stadium coat, 
$49.95; charcoal brown flannel slacks, $12.95. All from Straw- 
bridge and Clothier, Philadelphia. 


C The "Liberty Bowl,” first NCAA-sanctioned Eastern bowl 
game will be played here on December 19th due mainly to 
the efforts of A. F. "Bud" Dudley. Former Director of 
Athletics at Villanova, nationally known in the sports world, 
Mr. Dudley, his wife and five children live in Wynnewood. 
Mrs. Dudley wears a two-piece Italian knit dress, topped by 
a polished gabardine coat with a leather collar and a fascinat- 
ing lining, half leather and half orlon pile. Her hat is an 
Austrian velours fedora and she carries a grained calf satchel 
bag. Mr. Dudley has on a three-button sport jacket of im- 
ported Shetland, and a wind and water repellent Goal Coat 
of beige wide-wale corduroy, with a blanket plaid lining. 
Knit dress, about $50; gabardine coat, $145; hat, $15; bag, 
$35.95. Corduroy Goal Coat, $39.95; sport jacket, $55. All 
from Lord and Taylor, Bala Cynwyd. 


D Past Penn captain Francis J. Bagnell (Pennsylvania '51) 
sparked a great team in 1950 and made All-American the 
same year. The Bagnells who live in Berwyn were photo- 
graphed in front of Franklin Field's Weightman Hall. Mrs. 
Bagnell feels at home in casual sportswear, models a fitted 
two-piece suit of imported fabric, under a dyed river otter 
trench coat with a great notched collar of Crown Russian 
sable. A high felt toque completes her costume. Mr. Bagnell, 
newly appointed Director of Sales of the fast-growing broker- 
age firm of Warner, Jennings, Mandel and Longstreth, wears 
a single-breasted suit of checked tweed, and a Balmacaan 
topcoat of heavy tweed, loomed in Great Britain. River otter 
coat, $2650—Victor-Sacks, Philadelphia. Tweed suit, $65; 
hat, $12.95. Balmacaan topcoat, $89.50; tweed suit, $69.50. 
Jackson Moyer, Philadelphia. 
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As the city’s Fall Floralia 

got under way, Floralia Queen 

Aija Cukers, a Drexel co-ed, planted 
chrysanthemums along Broad Street 
with some able assistance from 
Deputy City Representative Abe S. Rosen- 
and Mrs. Samuel Feld, a member of 

the Floralia planning committee. 

Fall came in on schedule and 

Philadelphia did look more beautiful. 
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To dramatize the appeal being made 
by the 1959 MS Hope Chest in the 
fight against multiple sclerosis, local 
athletes joined in a parade and 
gymkhana at Reyburn Plaza on September 
22nd. Notables who took part 
included Phillies outfielder Richie 

- Ashburn, tennis ace Vic Seixas, 
سے‎ Gi » sculler Jack Kelly, Jr. and 
other greats from the sporting world. 


et 
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At reception for printmakers 
exhibiting in American Prints Today 1959, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s opening 
show of the season, Curator of 

Prints Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia 

Print Council’s executive secretary 
Theodore Gusten and exhibiting 

artist Jerry Kaplan discuss merits 

of the show. Exhibition will 

run through October 30th 


Philadelphians gained an honorary 
police commissioner last month when 
comedian Jimmy Durante of radio, movie 
and television fame was so-appointed 

by Police Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbons, 
right, in company with Captain 

Clarence Ferguson. Durante, whose late 
brother was a member of the New York 
force for twenty-fwe years, was 
properly appreciative. He told a joke. 


Highlight of Bucks County’s 
Second Annual World Peace Fair 
held last month in Fallsington at 
the William Penn Center, was a 
whooping, hollering songfest 

led by folksinger Pete Seeger. + ' " з ; 
Thousands gathered to sing and 0 « 

listen to speeches by Socialist Norman 
Thomas, Brigadier General Hugh B. 
Hester and other notables. 


The city went to the dogs last 

month as the canines took over in 
Rittenhouse Square during the annual 
Dog Show. Top dog of the day was 
Afghan Ch. Hassan-Ben of Mooristan 
whose owner, Dr. William Moore, 3rd, 

is shown here receiving Wanamaker Cup 
from store executive Reeves Wetherill. 
Highlight of day was drill by dogs 
working with the city police force. 


Last completed structure 

by the late architectural genius 

Frank Lloyd Wright, the Beth Sholom 
Synagogue in Elkins Park was 

dedicated on Sunday, September 20th, 
Participating in the ceremony 

was Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright, shown 
here with Rabbi Mortimer J. Cohen, 
center, and Sol Spiegel, 

president of the congregation. 


Thousands of Philadelphians 

gathered at the city’s Museum 

of Art on Sunday, September 27th 

to hear the opening concert of the 
Philadelphia Festival of Western 
Hemisphere Music, a nine-month event 
involving more than 100 organizations 
throughout the city. 

Here, Dr. Elaine Brown 

leads the Singing City choir. 


Before a model of the United 
Naticns buildings, Mayor Richardson 
Düworth, Dr. Robert L. Johnson, World 
Affairs Council president and Frank | 
C. P. McGlinn, chairman of the 

Mayor's Committee for UN Week 1959, 
discuss plans for the city's 

annual observance, scheduled to 

run this year from 

Ocotber 18th through October 25th. 


With the dedication of the Washington 
Crossing Memorial Building in Bucks 
County on September 19th, Leutze's 
painting, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, found a permanent home. 

Author-historian Ann Hawkes Hutton, 
shown here with Governor David L. 
Lawrence, was a prime factor in the 

planning and building of the museum 
which will house Washingtoniana. 


Looking over merchandise which 
will be sold at the Elder Craftsmen | 
Shop, 1628 Walnut Street, are Mrs. 
Morris Bolno, president of the 

Elder Craftsmen of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. Frederic Mann, vice-president. 
The Shop, sponsored by public 

and private agencies, will sell 


goods made by men and women over sixty.| 
Official opening is November 5th. 
5 


Pulitzer Prize winner Arthur Miller, 
one of America’s leading 
playwrights, was on hand this 
month to receive the Belles Lettres 
Award of the American Friends of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
presented by the Honorable Louis 

E. Levinthal, center, at a Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel dinner. 

Mrs. Miller accompanied her husband. 


Two former recipients of the coveted 
Humanitarian Award of the Prisoner’s 
Family Welfare Association congratulate 
District Attorney Victor H. Blanc 

(left), who will receive the honor on 
December 6th at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. In center is Judge Byron 

A. Milner, President Judge of the 
Common Pleas Court, at right, 

Max M. Leon, Board of City Trusts. 
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AR Attractive Packaging 


Famed for Quality 
HOMEMADE FRUIT CAKES 
Put Your Order in Early 
For the Coming Holiday Season 


$1.75 Ib., one, two, three and five Ib. sizes 
Mailed in Gift Wrappings 
(Ааа 25¢ per lb.) 
Excellent Business Gifts 
Discount on Quantity Orders 
Stop on Rte, 611 or Order by Mai 


ANN NEWTON KITCHENS 
234 Easton Rd., Horsham, Pa. OSborne 5-5797 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 


SHOP 


DAILY 9-6 SUNDAYSIHe ЖА 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 


upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, NI 
Е Ж * * * & * ж * & v wx 


RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 


Back from Europe with an outstanding 
collection of antique jewelry, and 18th 
Century Wedgwood and Lowestoft. 


Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Sunnlies— 
Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
New Hope, Pa. —Decorative Accessories for Out- 
VO 2-2406 door Living 
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Bridge Street 


ANTIQUES 


Home Is Where The Heart Is 


BY BERENICE BALL 


Time was when May was the 
month to journey back into the 
past by visiting many a fine, old 
house. But lately October’s de- 
pendable bright blue weather 
seems favored over that of its 
springtime sister and a veritable 
rash of Open House Days is upon 
us, glory be! What is more de- 
lightful and exciting, more down- 
right soul-satisfying than driving 
from one early homestead to an- 
other along twisting country 
roads, tree-bordered and a-flame 
with autumn’s glory! 

Chadds Ford and Berks County 
Days are barely over, Chester 
County Day was on October 3, the 
tours of the Colonial Dames on the 
Tuesdays of this month, Odessa 
(Delaware) Day on October 11, 
Heritage Week in Annapolis from 
October 13 to 18 and Lancaster 
County Day on October 17. It is 
altogether probable that there will 
be very little accomplished for 
one's own hearth and home be- 
tween jaunts. Such *Days" have 
become an American institution 
and according to some authorities, 
Penn Country’s own Chester 
County Day, now in its nineteenth 
year, is one of the largest of them 
all. 


To those who love antiques, this 
gracious sharing of priceless col- 
lections affords an opportunity to 
see how people actually live in an 
old house with antiques, collec- 
tions or hobbies, how they in- 
tegrate them into the pattern of 
their lives, and how they relate 
the decor, furnishings and color 
schemes to their major interests. 

As the farm homes and the 
country seats of wealthy Philadel- 
phians were built, a certain “Penn- 
sylvania stone house look" evolved 
—sturdy, nestled close and trust- 
ingly to the land, simply yet taste- 
fully ornamented with unexpect- 
edly pleasant architectural details. 

When these homes were de- 


signed, it was the fashion to copy 
interior details from the urbane 
Philadelphia town houses. Thus 
today in every room except the 
kitchen, which usually has re- 
tained its farmhouse and utilitar- 
ian flavor, there is the possibility 
of discovering early paneling, 
reeding, gougework on chair rails 
and moldings, carved mantel dec- 
oration, impressive chimney pieces 
or stylized stairway ornamenta- 
tion. 

These were the backdrops for 
the Queen Anne and Chippendale 
furniture so prized in Philadel- 
phia and so frequently copied in 
the darkly-beautiful walnut of the 
Penn Country. Naturally, all of 
these details do not appear in any 
one house, nor does each one con- 
tain the finest of the fine furni- 
ture, yet the overall pattern of 
this predominantly rural area has 
always been surprisingly cosmo- 
politan. 


Downstairs kitchen of 1704 Brin- 
ton House furnished with items 
listed in builder's own inventory. 


When these structures were 
built, either as country seats for 
year-round living or as summer 
retreats from the “ill vapours of 
the city,” they were doubtless 
furnished with things created to 
order in the then-current furni- 
ture styles. At best, American 
William and Mary, Queen Anne or 
Chippendale were adaptations, re- 
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membered or copied forms and 
decorations. The question of period 
never arose; at that time it simply 
did not exist. 


Country furnishings were often 
as much as twenty or more years 
behind the styles in the urban 
centers. Two centuries later, how- 
ever, periods are now quite arbi- 
trarily defined. Those who fur- 
nish a family homestead with an- 
tiques accumulated from successive 
generations from several family 
sources often have problems. Some 
beneficiaries have too much of one 
style, others not nearly enough. 

For actual, one-period authentic- 
ity, the beautifully-done houses of 
history or the many museum room 
groupings come quickly to mind. 
The 1704 Brinton House and the 
Titus Geesey Folk Art Collection 
at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art are choice examples. Very few 
home-owners, however, can bring 
themselves to such heights of dis- 
cipline and eclecticism. 

It is well-nigh impossible to 
escape a sentimental attachment 
to objects from the menages of 
various ancestors, with the result 
that a great many very interesting 
collections are merely a happy 
mixture of periods unified solely 
by the fact that the things belong 
to the people who live in that 
house. As one man said recently, 
“These are the things that I have 
inherited. This is the history of 
my family.” 

Perhaps the deepest appeal of 
Open House Days is something as 
American as the Liberty Bell. That 
no two old houses were ever iden- 
tical in plan or detail is axioma- 
tic. Even an intended copy was an 
individual craftsman’s personal 
declaration of independence, 
stamped with his own character- 
istic workmanship. Thus, both in 
the houses and in their furnishings, 
one finds a definite re-statement of 
that unconquerable individualism 
that made America great, an in- 
dividualism derived from many 
mother-cultures but in expression 
strong, stubborn, vital and daring. 
In this, each of us has a share. 
Thus an old house becomes a per- 
sonal challenge to adventure into 
the past while each treasured an- 
tique is a reminder of American 
artistic achievement. M 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. 42 mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & re- 
storing. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 

Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532. Holland. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 15th century 
English and French antiques and accessories from 
50€ to $5.00. Open daily from noon. Tel AXtel 
7-3071. 

Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, American 
and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 

Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 

Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 

Mullin Antique Shop—Huy-——Sell—Trade, Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including Sun- 
day. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on 
Rte, 809—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 

McCarty's  Antiques—Country  Antiques—-Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and Pop- 
lar. Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black 
Eddy 5-5796. 

Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 

The Hanging Lamp—Are you seeking reasonably 
priced antiques? We have a general line of care- 
fully selected pieces. We also make lamp shades. 
Open daily except Tuesdays. 140 N. State St., 
Newtown. 

Shelly's Antiques—Featuring Pennsylvania Folk- 


ware—Dower Chest With Original Hex Design— 
Pair of Hitchcock Armchairs—Shaving Mirror with 
раі» г Decoration—Morning Glory  Ironstone— 
Collection of Chalk Ware—Rt. 202, % mi. East 
of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd, Hatboro. 
Copper, ass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques e and early American furniture 
OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 
"Famous Birch Philadelphia Views, 1799, 1800 


Perfect for wall group arrangements in early 
American interiors, 15 of original 29 prints 
available, $1.50 each.; $3 ca, hand-colored, Early 
buildings, street scenes, ete, Order by mail or 
phone, GR 3-4769. SCHUYLKILL BOOK SERY- 
ICE, 873 Belmont Ave., Phila." 

Harry A. Eberhardt & Son——China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
—2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
Renoir, Braque, Picasso, Others, Original Etchings. 
Old and Rare Books, Maps, Ancient Art Objects. 
Curiosa . . . Ephemera . . . Esoterica, Bernard 
Conwell Carlitz, 121 8, 18th, Phila. 3. LO 3-6608. 
Original Leaf from Original Issue of King James 
Bible—Not а reproduction, but original leaf 
15!5" x 10%” from first edition, 1611. Just 
$5 per leaf; $2.50 encased in plastic. Schuylkill 
Book Service, 878 Belmont Ave., Phila. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


“little house" Antigues—Antigue Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartment. 
Rachel Mitchell, 8537 Rhoads Ave., Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SİDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collector 
and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Concord Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 3-9801. 

The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
% mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 6— 
Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


GRAPE BOTTLES—MADE IN FRANCE 


The bottles are hand blown in sparkling clear glass. Exactly 
right for your individual wine servers—a conversation piece 
for your dining table. They hold two generous wine glass 
servings. About 6" long. Another nice use—in pairs for oil 
and vinegar as a salad service. 


$1.50 each postpaid 


Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 


. | є, HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 
N — A » 148 Main Street, Flemington, New Jersey 


. . . Every Thing Wonderful We Have is for You. An open door to 
the treasures of the world in Home Furnishing, Wallpaper and Decora- 


tion. "Diament-decorate" your home . 


. there's a difference! 


A L C rament & Ga 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
1515 Walnut St. Spread Eagle Mansion 1700 Old York Rd. 34 E. 53rd St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Strafford, Pa. 
Kingsley 5-3870 MUrray 8-9090 


New York. N. Y. 
PLaza 3-5455 


Abington, Pa. 
OLdfield 9.0990 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 


A of distinction from fe» places 


(Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


E G 7 Furniture— W ust 
Country Craflers Decorative Accessories uy 2*7 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions #5 | | 


RADNOR HOUSE 


1769 


Main Line’s Most Unusual Store 
Casual Clothes and Accessories * Furniture * Distinctive Jewelry * Imported 


Gifts e Lamps * Toys * Food-stuffs * Decorative Art * Antiques * Furnishings 
“Where Slept the Horse of George Washington" 
Worth Visiting!—Just North of Radnor Station (P.R.R.) 
333 BELROSE LANE, RADNOR, PA. MUrray 8-0557 


The American Revolution as Related 
to Pennsylvania 


Lines before York, 
3rd Octr., 1781 


ir, The investiture of the Brit- 
ish army under Lord Corn- 
wallis was effected the 29th 
Ai ultimo, the enemy advanced 
chain of works the same evening, leav- 
ing two enclosed Redoubts almost within 
point blank shot of their principal forti- 
fication; this was not only unmilitary, 
but an indication of a confused precipi- 
tation,—these works were Immediately 
possessed by the allied troops, & we are 
now in such forwardness that we shall 
soon render his Lordships’ Quarters 
rather disagreeable. 

However the Reduction of that army 
will require time and some expence of 
blood, for we cannot expect that Lord 
Cornwallis will tacitly surrender 6000 
Combatants without making a severe 
sortie ——.* 

I was going chatting on, but am called 
to take charge of the Covering troops, 
adieu, & believe me yours most sin- 
cerely. 


ANTY. WAYNE 


* Lord Cornwallis surrendered October 
19th 1781. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 


REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


MEREDITH M. JACK 


REAL ESTATE 


FINE SUBURBAN 


AND 
CITY HOMES 


1717 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA 


LOcust 8-4944 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 
door living. 2 car garage, Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 


Just reduced to $20,500. 
ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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return to the city 
continued from page 25 


work on two successive Saturdays 
with two paint rollers and two 
cases of beer. 

They paid $8,400 for their house 
and put another $10,000 into re- 
storing and remodeling it. Now 
Richard is only eight minutes from 
his office, Jeanne closes her front 
door and is in a private, quiet 
world, and their children do more 
things with the whole family. 
They choose their friends who may 
or need not live next door. What's 
more, the Nauglers this summer 
picked a dozen-and-a-half cherries 
from their backyard tree which 
thrives in center city soot and 
heat. Levittown was never like 
this! 

The Nauglers represent an un- 
expected revolution in Penn Coun- 
try living—a movement back to 
the city. They have been joined 
by many families, younger and 
older, from new planned communi- 
ties and mature neighborhoods, 
from city line borders to the rural 
countryside. 

A year ago, Thomas Knitch de- 
cided to move to Philadelphia from 
New York. In a rented Cadillac 
he and his family toured center 
city and the suburbs. They finally 
decided on 2413 Spruce Street, 
where they now happily occupy 
three floors, five bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, living quarters and an 
art studio. 

This return to the city started 
about fifteen years ago, according 
to Earl and Paul James, of the 
Robert J. Nash realty firm. The 
James brothers actually have lent 
a strong guiding hand to the 
movement. In this period they per- 
sonally have reclaimed and re- 
habilitated five hundred old homes 
and built a hundred new ones. 

The heart of their working area 
was formerly marginal streets such 
as Pine and Lombard, 24th, 25th, 
26th and 27th. Now they have just 
about run out of old homes to re- 
claim, because the public demand 
for their houses has pushed them 
right up to the west bank of the 
Schuylkill River. 

To the amazement of the Phila- 
delphia Zoning Board, people are 
requesting that industrial lots be 


re-zoned to residential, reversing 
the usual request. 

The families who buy these 
homes are putting their faith in 
downtown  Philadelphia's future. 
They are paying $8,000 or $10,000 
or $15,000 for run-down shells that 
must be rebuilt from the walls in- 
ward, from the ground up. Reno- 
vation can cost as much again as 
the purchase price, with the 
finished job running $20,000 to 
$25,000 for a modest small house. 

“It’s not hard to understand 
why retired couples, whose chil- 
dren have left them, want to get 
out of the old family mansion and 
into convenient town living. But 
what is amazing is the number of 
young couples, just starting their 
families, who are moving into 
town," says Earl James. 

"In a recent group of eighteen 
homes at 25th and Pine which we 
just sold, half of the purchasers 
were young couples. They count 
commutation cost and time as 
money lost. Moreover, center city 
attracts the artistic, intellectual 
person who might not be permitted 
to express his own individuality 
in a uniform housing develop- 
ment," the James' explain. 

Reaney Court, an attractive 
group of homes which surround a 
peaceful garden at 2520 Pine 
Street, won the National Associa- 
tion of Realtors’ 1956 award for 
the best rehabilitated unit in the 
United States. It is a James 
project. 

“Our one major problem in sell- 
ing center city to young couples 
is the limitations of our schools. 
The few private academies and the 
one public elementary school are 
at peak enrollment. This is the 
single most pressing need in 
an otherwise well-rounded com- 
munity," bemoan the James broth- 
ers. 

Mrs. Halsey Manning has been 
doing a similar rehabilitation job 
in the same area for at least 
fifteen years, often converting en- 
tire streets of shanties into de- 
sirable town houses. 

But not everyone wants to buy 
the small dwellings at the west 
end of Pine, Spruce and Lombard 
Streets. There is a trend toward 
“deconversion,” which is described 
as the opposite to “conversion” of 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


a large house into several small 
apartments. 

Robert Ogilvie, an investment 
firm executive, recently purchased 
2406 Spruce Street, ripped out its 
three apartments and turned it 
into a dwelling for his own family. 


“The converting of a large house 
into four or six low rental efficien- 
cy apartments encouraged tran- 
sients who did nothing to care 
for, let alone improve, their living 
quarters. Their neighborhoods sub- 
sequently began to run down. 
Now, however, this trend has been 
stopped with the resultant up- 
grading of almost every street 
from Broad to the River," report 
the James'. 


Raymond Yeldham took a four- 
floor house at 2213 Delancey Place 
and now occupies the entire build- 
ing. Coming from a center city 
apartment, the Yeldhams now have 
enough, large and private rooms 
for their expanding needs. 

Thomas and Doris Ashley 
bought 2315 Spruce Street with- 
out a usable bathroom or kitchen. 
They had to haul truckloads of 
refuse out before they could begin 
to renovate, which they did mainly 
with their own labor. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Boggs, 
on the other hand, brought an 
architect into 2217 Spruce Street; 
he left it a showplace. 

Sidney Robbins, photographer, 
tore 2212 Locust Street down to 
its shell, remodeled it into several 
spacious apartments, one of which 
he occupies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman W. Genth 
took over 2034 Locust Street after 
Mr. Genth rebelled against riding 
two hours each day to and from 
Lansdale to get to work. He turned 
the first floor into quarters for his 
advertising agency, his family 
lives on the second floor, and they 
rent out the apartment on the third 
floor. Their son, age seven, attends 
the City Center School in the 
YWCA building at 2025 Chestnut 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 


Station Wagons and Cars 
HATBORO, PA. 


Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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Street. Having outgrown playing 
in Rittenhouse Square, he now 
plays with his five or six regular 
playmates in their homes or back- 
yards. 


Not everyone is buying houses. 
Many older couples are renting in 
the new, large apartment houses. 
Rittenhouse Square is surrounded 
by these, which hold a total of 
about one thousand apartment 
units. Webb and Knapp, develop- 
ers, plan to erect another Sky- 
scraper on the southwest corner 
of the Square which would add 
four hundred more apartments to 
the area. 


The Parkway has blossomed out 
with its border of apartments. 
Newest is Park Towne Place at 
22nd Street, where 971 units are 
almost completely occupied less 
than a year after their opening. 
Monthly rentals start at $90 and 
range up to a very few “custom- 
ized" suites at $300. 

Harry K. Madway and Bernard 
Weinberg, co-sponsors of Park 
Towne Place, claim it attracts 
both the young couple with chil- 
dren and the retired grandparents 
who have given up an empty home. 

“Our tenants are not all fugi- 
ties from the suburbs. Most have 
come from the city just outside 
the core—from Germantown and 
West Philadelphia, for example. 
Here the husband is close to his 
work, often within walking dis- 
tance. And the wife enjoys down- 
town shopping and entertainment 
just minutes away," say Madway 
and Weinberg. 

While most of this expansion of 
center city residence until now has 
taken place west of Broad Street, 
the future development lies east 
of Broad to the Delaware River. 

On the drawing-board is a Webb 
and Knapp complex occupying land 
from 3rd Street to the River, call- 
ing for 968 dwelling units. Of 
these, 150 will be in town houses, 
seventy-two in rehabilitated homes, 


Houses Designed and Restored 
in Center City Philadelphia 


—For SALE or For RENT— 


MRS. HALSEY MANNING 
Contractor 


LOcust 7-6719 


b 


ROBERT J. 
NASH, Inc. 


Earl R. James 


REALTORS 


I214 
Locust Street 


PEnnypacker 5-7151 
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Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, bascment, 2 car garage, 
34 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 


$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 
Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 М. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-2578 


UN 


> 
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LOcust 3-8030 today. 


Now’s the time to call the... 


1520 CHESTNUT STREET 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


Now available in the new . 


HAMM um 


BUILT BY 


Doylestown Building 


130 S. Main Street 
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Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


Days are getting 


shorter С 
business Gift lists longer! 


Our qualified representative will be happy to call on you 
with photographs that give you fresh new ideas on what 
to give employees and business friends. The William Penn 
Shop can adequately handle anything from a single gift. 

to as many as 1,000 cheese packs* with taste and care. Call 
It's later than you think! 


*or Floral gifts, Gourmet Food Packs, Fruit, Candy, Decor Objects 
-in fact, MORE GIFTS WITH FLAIR THAN ANYWHERE 


| 
CHARGE | 
ACCOUNTS | 
SINCERELY | 
INVITED | 

| 


PHILADELPHIA, РА. 


HORSE FARM 


103 hilltop acres with beautiful views for miles. 
Several thousand feet road frontage. Property adjoins 
new consolidated high school. 25 acres fenced for horse 
pasturage. Farm pond for swimming, Some woodland. 
Spacious stone Colonial farmhouse set back on hillside. 
9 rooms, including living room, 20 x 34, 215 baths; 
oil heat. Barn with 8 box stalls, modern stable with 
tack room, 6 box stalls. Several other farm buildings 
Everything needed for use as a farm-estate or practical 
stock farm. Excellent value at $56,000 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 


Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 


Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boller 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


twenty six in new row houses, and 
720 in several tall, slender apart- 
ment buildings. 

Center city is developing a com- 
munity atmosphere as it never had 
in the days of millionaires' town 
houses and absentee landlords. 
With more home ownership, resi- 
dents aim to protect their holdings. 
One of the means is the Center 
City Residents Association, now 
eleven years old and 1,400 mem- 
bers strong. 

Founded by E. Walter Hudson 
and a group of civic-minded lead- 
ers, the Association is an indicator 
of the growth of center city. About 
four or five years ago, as many 
members moved out of the city as 
moved in. Since then, however, 
membership has increased about 
a hundred annually. 

Among its accomplishments the 
Association claims that it pre- 
vented Rittenhouse Square from 
being torn up for an underground 
parking lot. It consistently opposes 
Stores or offices wishing to install 
objectionable signs. Its eyes are 
constantly scanning applications to 
down-zone residential lots into 
commercial areas. 

On the positive side, the Asso- 
ciation has encouraged home own- 
ers to plant trees on their side- 
walks at $50 per sapling. It has 
pressed the City to install more 
and better street lighting and to 
put more patrolmen back on the 
beat. Association members took a 
door-to-door census of center city 
school age children, which resulted 
in the public school facilities in 
the YWCA Building. 

One of the next concerns of the 
Association will be on behalf of 
the center city dogs, who have no 
space to exercise. Rittenhouse 
Square is now the meeting place 
for the morning and evening ritual 
of walking the dog. Warner Halde- 
man, Association president and dog 
owner, foresees a shrubbed-in Dog 
Walk in Rittenhouse Square as one 
of the next projects. 

After all, center city would not 
be a complete community without 
its dog population. And a self-sus- 
taining community it has become 
—thanks to the vitality of those 
pioneers-in-reverse who are leav- 
ing the disenchantments of su- 
burbia for the cultural and com- 
mercial center of Philadelphia. 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 
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Retrospective of 


George A. Newman 
PAINTINGS CLEANED 
AND RESTORED 
Studio Established 1904 


SELLERSVİLLE BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 
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Driftwood Arrangements 

Lamps & Accessories 

Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 


Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Open Sat. & Sun. Center Bridge 
Route 263 New Hope, Pa. 


Trenton’s OLDEST & LARGEST STORE 
ror Men & Boys 


FABULOUS FALL OUTERWEAR 
Now in stock 


New styles—New fabrics—New colors 


$19.95 to $45.00 


c^t © DONNELLY € fon 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 

TRENTON 8, N. J. 
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FINE ARTS 


The Plight 
of the 


Philadelphia Artist 


BY LARRY DAY 


W ALT WHITMAN once said 
something to the effect that great 
art demands great audiences. 
There is an heroic quality to man’s 
art activity that is not confined to 
the artist alone. Great art is like 
a magic mirror that not only gives 
back to its beholder his image but 
in so doing ennobles, refines and 
intensifies it. 

Surely from Hamlet or King 
Lear we receive density, a place, 
a significance. And the same is 
true from a Bach cantata, a Rem- 
brandt portrait or a landscape of 
Poussin. These works illuminate 
ourselves for | ourselves and 
whether we like it or not we find 
that we are in the rather strange 
position of being somewhat more 
aware. 

To imply that Philadelphia is 
without the makings of a great 
audience would be not only ridic- 
ulous but libelous as well. What 
does seem to be true, however, is 
that it is perhaps the country's 
shyest audience. To appreciate and 
digest art is a talent difficult and 
enviable for it necessarily breeds 
humility. But if the artist is to 
supply the needs to this group 
there must be a coming together, 
an extended respect offered and 
received, a kind of love for each 
other. 

It is probably impossible to 
determine greatness in a work of 
contemporary art. Too many things 
are invisible because of our close- 
ness. What does appear possible 
is our ability to recognize authen- 
tieity and vitality, and there is in 
Philadelphia much that is authen- 
tie and vital. Artists have worked 
steadily and  movingly toward 
significant and rewarding insights 
with the barest minimum of 
recognition and reward. 


To Enhance 


Your Home 


Lighting for your every need 
at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave., РІ 4-0800 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 
4| N. 7th St, WA 5-0595 


Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St., LO 3-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


May we discuss your portfolio? 


WARNER, JENNINGS 
MANDEL & LONGSTRETH 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
KINGSLEY 5-5567 


FRANCIS J. BAGNELL 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
BEAN, MASON & EYER— 


Buy "planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "tailor-fitted" insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Bean, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


50! W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


Fountain of Youth, 


Young America (including your family 
part of it) will have a lot of fun, soda jerk- 
ing, with this workable, miniature Ice 
Cream Fountain. It's unique. It's a 
Schwarz exclusive. 


Fountain has wood counter three feet 
long, red-white and smart chrome trim—3 
stools to spin and loll on—deep 41-inch 
storage shelf. Complete equipment (im- 
plements, dishes, glasses, straws, holders, 
flavoring, syrup, battery-complete power 
mixer) for serving every popular concoc- 
tion a hot kid on a hot day can think up. 


Where can you find more sundae-go-to- 
eating pleasure for everybody, for $39.75? 
Order A 60-3. 


BRA scuwarz 


Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa. 
PHONE—MIDWAY 9-0600—9-0601 
Send for free Toy Catalog 


s 


Sportswear Coordinated 
for almost limitless 
wardrobe possibilities 
77 West Court St. Fl 8-7591 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
8————— ————————. 


Lowrey Organs 


АТАТ 


589 UP ALL MODELS 
9. TEACHING—SERVICE 


| LESSONS Musical Director 
NCLUDED Mr. Ace Pancoast 


LOWREY ORGAN STUDIOS 


Home of Northeast Organ Club 
7048 Frankford Ave.—DE 8-6613 


@ STUART LEWIS 


Gourmet Foods 


Specializing in delicacies for the epicure 
1633 LOCUST ST. 。 PHILA. 3, PA. 
PENNYPACKER 5-4286 


A case in point would be Paul 
Froelich of New Hope whose great 
pictorial intelligence апа taste 
have created over the years a body 
of work of consistently perceptive 
experiences vastly superior to 
scores of well-publicized painters 
from all parts of the country. 
Working always in and around 
Philadelphia, possessed of a power- 
ful and undeviating integrity, his 
work certainly warrants the most 
careful attention possible. And yet 
it has been over three years since 
Philadelphians have had a chance 
to view more than one or two of 
his paintings at a time. 

Of course there are few places 
in Philadelphia where the artist 
might exhibit and the public can 
gather to see, compare and discuss 
art—far too few for a city of our 
size. There is the Art Alliance, the 
new contemporary gallery at New- 
man’s (certainly one of the most 
encouraging signs of the past 
year), and—what else in center 
city? There are a few suburban 
galleries like the 1015 Gallery in 
Wyncote but too few. 

That there is a growing sense 
of loss is evident, I think, in the 
fact that the city itself is be- 
ginning to take steps to see that 
more art can be and will be shown. 
Word that the Arts Festival show 
will become a  biennial should 
gladden the hearts of artists, con- 
noisseurs, and/or just plain sen- 
sitive people throughout the area. 
And the same is true of the forth- 
coming Courbet show at the Phila- 
delphia Museum. 

The principal situation however, 
still exists: the artist seeking a 
place to show his work is almost 
forced out of the city, the art-lover 
(a much-maligned phrase) seeking 
an art to see, know and even buy, 
must make the inevitable journey 
to New York. The situation exists 
and it is dangerous, for a city 
without a living art is stagnating 
spiritually. 

Milton said that Fame was the 
spur, the last infirmity of the 


noble mind. Infirmity or not, the 
artist by the very nature of what 
art is (a sharing of experience, 
for one thing) seeks much of his 
reward in recognition, a kind of 
understanding of the countless 
hours of hard work, frustration, 
deprivation, and the nerve-wrack- 
ing search for clarity and intensity 
of experience. True, many great 
artists of the past lacked it in 
their lifetimes, but almost never 
because they wanted it like that. 

In a strange way to be an artist 
in Philadelphia, to work and ex- 
hibit here, is to almost give up 
the hope or chance of recognition. 
Of course there are a couple of 
Philadelphians recognized nation- 
ally—Benton Spruance, Franklin 
Watkins, one or two more, but 
when was the last time Watkins 
had a show here? (Spruance, be- 
ing a print maker, is a slightly 
different case, for Philadelphia can 
boast of the finest print galleries 
in the country in the Print Club.) 

But on the whole it is true, the 
artist in Philadelphia is not recog- 
nized and in a way this may be 
the reason why much of our art 
has that curious gentle and re- 
strained quality so distinguishable 
from, say, the work of New York. 
One of the more disturbing in- 
cidents of the past season was the 
fact that an exhibition of one of 
the city’s most important painters, 
Morris Berd, was not even men- 
tioned in the art columns of one 
of our two large newspapers. 

Something must be done. The 
artists who live here seem, in spite 
of so many handicaps, to love it 
deeply. They will, whenever pos- 
sible, show here. They recognize 
the fact that the work of any 
artist is primarily for those 
viewers of like experience, culture 
and background. They know that 
such an audience exists, that if 
a rapport is established they will 
be enriched as much as those they 
enrich. For the present they wait. 
We all wait. Something must be 
done. M 
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MUSIC 


Philadelphia’s Festival of 


Western Hemisphere Music 


BY SAMUEL 


Tur announcement of a music 
festival anywhere is hardiy the 
kind of news any longer to stir the 
blood. We are getting used to mu- 
sic festivals. We begin to suspect 
that they are started by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce (or its European 
equivalent) to attract tourists and 
business to the chosen site. 

It is refreshing and stimulating 
to know that here in Philadelphia 
a new kind of music festival is 
being born this season. It is a 
festival more in its general con- 
ception than in the specific pro- 
grams which it will inspire. 

Instead of planning a series of 
concentrated programs, to be 
heard only by those whose special 
interest in the theme would draw 
them to attend, this Festival em- 
braces every season-long program 
planned by every performing mu- 
sical organization in the entire 
city area, so that the entire con- 
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Impresario Jeanne Behrend 


cert-going and music-loving pub- 
lic of the community will be the 
audience for this festival's pre- 
sentations. 

Its official title is “Philadelphia 
Festival of Western Hemisphere 
Music." This includes music com- 
posed by writers who are na- 
tive to the countries of the 
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Americas or have been adopted 
in them. All the musical organi- 
zations of the community have 
been asked to join in the Festival. 
Over seventy have agreed to do so. 
This means that orchestras, chor- 
uses, chamber-music groups, op- 
era companies, schools, churches, 
all of which play to varied but 
organized audiences, will include 
in their regular program selec- 
tions from the material endorsed 
and recommended by the Festival. 

In this way, works of past com- 
posers which are not well known 
or readily available to performers, 
and works of contemporary com- 
posers that ought to be heard, 
will be heard by the run of aver- 
age listeners, without the pain and 
effort that might be entailed in 
having to sit through concentrated 
doses of unfamiliar material, as 
the works chosen for inclusion will 
be seeded through the regular pro- 
grams of the performing organiza- 
tions. 

This highly original and prac- 
tical concept is the brain-child of a 
Philadelphia musician, Jeanne 
Jehrend, who has long been noted 
for her passionate devotion to the 
cause of music of the Americas. 
Her programs and published re- 
cordings and speeches are well 
known for the light they throw on 
the lesser known works of Amer- 
ican composers. 

It is not surprising that music 
performing musicians, 
crities, and government figures of 
importance in all the twenty-one 
American Republics and Canada 
are lending admiring support to 
this first and unique Festival 
which integrates the musical sub- 
ject matter into the regular and 
almost daily musical life of a 
great community. 

Miss Behrend and her busy com- 
mittee are confident that the suc- 
cess of this effort will attract at- 
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The Fisher Contemporary II offers a unique 
combination of brilliant high fidelity engineer- 
ing and graceful, modern styling. It is the 
ideal console for those who seek high quality 
at moderate costs. This powerful instrument 
is capable of reproducing all types of music 
without distortion—whether at a whisper or 
at full auditorium levels. Its dual-controls per- 
mit its use with THE FISHER Stereo Compan- 
ion. Tambour-door cabinet in Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Teak or Cherry. 


The Fisher Stereophonic 
Phonograph can be purchased 
for as little as $229.50 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHONE FILLMORE 58-2600 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 


for your child's musical 
education. FREE use of 
an instrument during 
this trial period. 

For further information 
call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 
... TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-А Yorkway Place (Arcade) 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 
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GOLD i 


IMPORTANT _ 


Double-button cuff links in heavy 14K 
gold 33.00. Our unique Seal ring in 
heavy 14K gold 38.50. Engraving of your 
Seal, prices on request, Fed, tax incl. 


Drop In or Order by Mail 


roslyn sailor 
Dept. T 1704 Walnut Street, Phila, Pa 


FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


: ww 4 
See O'Neill end Bish- 
op's fine collection of 
Williamsburg furniture 
reproductions with au- 
thentic Williamsburg 
fabrics, prints and ac- 
cessories in gleaming 
brass and pewter. 


MIDWAY 2-3012: 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, aud 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Peunsylvania House, Drexel, Ethau 
Allen. Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 


BROWSING HOURS 


a few. 
Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. d — 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. J ш би 


Telephone Shyline 7-5115 
U.S. ROUTE 1 ۰ LANGHORNE, PA. 
М MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


Unusual Contemporary Gifts 
Tastefully Selected for Good Design 


Send for Free Christmas Catalogue «e We invite your business by mail 


DAVIS IMPORTS 


1024 HAMILTON STREET ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Why not stop in and 
see the distinctive 
high-stepping black 
rooster dinnerware il- 
lustrated here and 
many of our other in- 
teresting pieces on 
display. 


Daily from 9-5 


Sunday 11-4 


All made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


tention wherever there are public- 
spirited people who have a sincere 
interest in the progress of music 
for its own sake, rather than as an 
attraction for travelers. This new 
kind of Festival, a season-long, 
city-wide, integration of the se- 
lected musical material into the 
normal musical fare of audiences 
who are already receptive without 
the need for being brow-beaten or 
converted, should establish Phila- 
delphia as a leader in cultural in- 
terchange among the Americas, 
and serve as a model for other 
cities and cultural centers to fol- 
low all over the world. 


As for the musical material this 
Festival will bring to its audi- 
ences, it is being drawn from 
every source in the Americas that 
is known to musicological scholar- 
ship, but carefully screened by 
competent performers so that mu- 
sical quality, rather than mere his- 
torical interest, will be the final 
test for inclusion. Recently dis- 
covered musical treasures of Co- 
lonial Brazil are coming from 
Brazil; their performance here 
will mark their North American 
premiere. Some of the hundreds of 
forgotten melodies from the tune 
books and the hymns books that 
once flooded this country from 
Maine to Texas, will be heard 
again. Old American opera and 
American song, too long forgotten 
and obscured, will come to light. 
Some idea of the rich diversity 
of twentieth century music of the 
Western Hemisphere will be 
gained, ranging as it does from 
simple piano pieces to complex 
orchestral scores. 

Starting with nothing but an 
idea, but working with persistence 
and determination, Miss Behrend 
has enlisted the aid of not only the 
participating program  organiza- 
tions, but of supporters who have 
contributed the modest sums 
which are required to provide the 
overall direction and distribution 
of information and material called 
for by this Festival formula. If 
the same amount of musical ex- 
posure were to be attempted in the 
conventional type of music festi- 
val, with the music performed by 
special groups engaged for the 
purpose, the cost would be as- 
tronomical.li 
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continued from page 27 


and the freights rolled along the 
haunted track unimpeded. On one 
Christmas night in 1883 the ghost 
returned, a figure of unusual size, 
sometimes like a shadow merging 
with the dark edges of the night, 
again of an unearthly whiteness, 
shining against the blackwater 
that flowed under the trestle. 

All during Christmas week the 
engineers were bedeviled. The 
wail of train whistles pierced the 
winter air as the engines slowed 
and often stopped to be sure that 
the indefinable “thing” was not a 
man. 

On New Year's night a brake- 
man stepped out on the front plat- 
form of a car for a breath of air. 
The train was steaming along at 
thirty-five miles an hour. A cloud 
drew across the waning moon. In 
the beam of the headlight the 
brakeman saw a figure, one hand 
shading its eyes from the glare, 
the other pointing straight at the 
oncoming locomotive. Just as the 
engine seemed certain to roll over 
the man, the brakeman felt a cold 
blast of air, and something 
snatched his hat! He was stand- 
ing in stupified bewilderment 
when the conductor opened the 
door and warned him to come in- 
side. 

The next night the brakeman 
armed himself with an iron pipe. 
He warned the rest of the crew 
and a pistol-carrying passenger 
riding in the caboose. As they 
passed the bewitched spot he got 
a good clean whack at the figure 
as it stood in plain sight beside 
the track. The passenger fired 
point blank at the phantom. The 
train stopped and the crew 
searched—an empty track. 

The next night, the train crew 
was on the alert. The engineer 
saw the figure, but somehow it 
had a different look, solid and 
dark, really like a man. With the 
whistle shrieking and bell clang- 
ing he brought the train to a stop 
and cried out in horror as the en- 
gine seemed to pass over a figure. 
"We've killed someone!" he 
shouted to his fireman as they 
climbed from the cab. 

The track was searched for a 
hundred feet, but there was no 
mangled body. Beneath the trestle 
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the little stream flowed placidly 
under its thin coat of ice. The 
engineer leaned against locomo- 
tive and muttered a prayer for 
the soul of the unknown victim. 

From that night on, the ghost 
of Port Kennedy became an eerie 
legend, a story told at night be- 
side the  potbellied stoves of 
cabooses and in freight stations 
where crews picked up their 
orders. It was never seen again 
as the freights continued to roll 
across the tragic trestle. 


THE GHOST OF 
GRAEME PARK 


Ф WHEN the mansion at Graeme 
Park in Horsham township is re- 
furbished and restored to its 
former glory, will its pretty ghost 
still haunt the regal rooms and 
flit up and down the stairs? 

For two hundred years the un- 
happy spirit of Elizabeth Graeme 
Ferguson has haunted the grand 
mansion where she found desper- 
ate unhappiness and tragedy. 

She has been known to walk at 
twilight along garden paths where 
once she walked with love. Those 
who are blessed with such sight 
say she wears a yellow satin ball 
gown and golden slippers. Per- 
haps unhappy spirits who seek 
past rapture shed the withering 
years and resume the youth and 
beauty that was theirs in their 
happiest days. 

Poor Elizabeth! Literally to the 
manor born, she was destined to 
live her life in woe and disap- 
pointment in the mansion which 
her grandfather, Sir William 
Keith, had built in 1718 when he 
was governor of Penn’s colony. 
When the unfortunate Sir William 
returned to England to adjust his 
confused financial problems, he 
left his wife and daughter at the 
manor. Lady Keith deeded the 
property to her son-in-law, Dr. 
Thomas Graeme, Betty’s father. 

At 17, Betty fell in love with a 
son of Benjamin Franklin. During 
a trip to England his ardor cooled 
and upon his return he broke the 
engagement. No tender young lady 
could be expected to shrug off a 
plight like that. She went into 
such a decline that her parents 
sent her to Scotland where she 
found another love and another 
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in Pensylvania! 


Have you seen Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia? Have 
you ever been to the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, the pictur- 
esque Pocono Mountains, or 
enjoyed the beaches at Lake 
Erie? These are only a few 
high spots in Pennsylvania 
that attract thousands every 
year. Each locality has its 
points of interest — historical, 
scenic, industrial and agricul- 
tural. No matter what you are 
looking for 一 you'll find it 
in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania’s roads are 
well marked to make your 
trips as pleasant and safe as 
possible. Always obey all traf- 
fic rules and road signs. Keep 
wide awake — your eyes on 
the road — your entire atten- 
tion on safe driving. 

Be sure your trip is a round 
trip. Your travels are not com- 
plete until you return home 
safely. 


Stay Alert - Stay Alive 
COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
“The Safe Driver State” 
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"at the sign of the tree" — 242 york road, hatboro, penna. 
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Telephone Dialer 
and Magnifier 


Rests conveniently in the 
telephone dial and gets 
numbers without the risk of 
chipped fingernails. The 
magnifier brings to life the 
small print of directory 
pages. By Napier. Gold 
plated. 334 inches long. 

м 1.50 Fed. Tax Included 

Springfield Shopping Center 


77 West Sproul Road 
Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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tragedy. There she met a young 
minister and poet who died before 
they could be married. 

Betty returned to a changed 
life at Graeme Park for her 
mother had died during her ab- 
sence. She became her father’s 
hostess, holding fashionable soir- 
ees and entertaining most of the 
prominent literary wits of the 
colonies. 

Thus she met Henry Hugh Fer- 
guson, a personable young Scotch- 
man ten years her junior. She re- 
fused to heed her father’s accusa- 
tions that he was a Tory, an ob- 
vious fortune hunter, and would 
bring her no happiness. Four 
years before the Revolutionary 
War she secretly married the 
young man. But she remained at 
Graeme Park, while Ferguson im- 
patiently awaited her in Philadel- 
phia, for she could not bring her- 
self to tell her aging father. 

At last she resolved to break 
the news to him after his custo- 
mary morning walk. From her bed- 
room window she saw him come 
down the lane, pause with his 
hand on the gate, then reel and 
fall. He died hours later without 
ever learning of his daughter's ill- 
fated marriage. 

For the rest of her life Betty 
Ferguson knew little happiness. 
Her husband dissipated her for- 
tune, aligned himself during the 
war with the British and involved 
his wife so that her very loyalty 
to the Continental cause was 
doubted. Graeme Park was con- 
fiscated by colonial authorities, 
but she was able to regain posses- 
sion of it. Ferguson returned to 
England and the grieving Betty 
lived on in the old stone house, 
never losing hope that her un- 
faithful husband would return to 
her. 

It is no wonder that after a life 
of such tragedy, the spirit of 
Elizabeth still roams the familiar 
rooms and the wide lawns ever 
seeking her lost loves. 


THE PHANTOM 
SNOWSHOVELER 


€ SAMPSON'S HILL, north of 
Willow Grove, is known to be 
"spooked" to this day. One should 
beware traveling it at night in 
faling snow, for that's when its 
ghost can sometimes be heard 
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above the winds loudly mourning 
its fate. 

Legend has it that once during 
a violent snowstorm an intoxi- 
cated Indian sought a night's 
shelter at each of the houses on 
the road that crosses Sampson's 
Hill. The doors were grimly shut 
in his face. Two weeks later, after 
a thaw, the body of the Indian 
was discovered in a drift where 
the snow had been to him a wind- 
ing sheet and a grave. 

Thus the hill became spooked. 
On nights when the bitter wind 
drove the snow in gusts, many a 
waggoner and wayfarer, strug- 
gling against the biting blasts, 
heard the weird lamentations and 
saw the spirit of the Indian keep- 
ing vigil near the place where he 
had laid down and died. 

He was not content, however, 
merely to send his anguished com- 
plaints riding on the wind. But he 
actively retaliated against the in- 
hospitable residents. All night he 
would labor, gathering snow from 
the hilltops and valleys and heap- 
ing it up in their gateways and 
lanes. 

From dawn to dark the resi- 
dents of those houses would 
shovel through the enormous 
drifts to make a small passage to 
the highway. And all night long 
the Indian would work to pile it 
back even higher than before. 

The four months of winter be- 
came a period of unceasing toil 
for the householders, for no mat- 
ter how they tried to outwit the 
angry ghost, he never ceased his 
snow shoveling. Some tried to fool 
him by moving their lanes out of 
wind's way, but to no avail. 

Often when the ground was 
covered with but an inch of snow, 
the unhappy dwellers on Samp- 
son's Hill would find drifts from 
four to ten feet high towering 
above their gateways. Fantastic 
shapes would form. Peaks rose 
like miniature Alpine mountains. 
Sometimes the snow lay deep in 
waving ridges like the swell of 
the sea. Again it would be con- 
torted into curious shapes like 
wreaths, or curled high into cyl- 
inders. 

Many a householder, his arms 
worn weary each winter, sold his 
house and moved far away from 
the vengeful snow ghost on Samp- 
son's Hill. M 
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LEONHARDT TRAVEL SERVICE 
lele World Wide Travel Service 


- STEAMSHIP - CRUISES - TOURS 
Agents for Thomas Cook & Son and American Express Company, 2 


аа 415 OLD YORK ROAD, JENKINTOWN, РА. 


- HOTELS - TRAVELLERS CHEQUES , 
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TELEPHONES 
WA verly 7-1577 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 


“Choose from Our Large Stock” 
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Bucks County's well knowh historical author 


ANN HAWKES HUTTON 
writes the exciting biography of 
Emanuel Leutze and the Story behind 
his famous painting of * "Washington 
Crossing the Delaware"—now a 
national symbol. 


PORTRAIT OF 
PATRIOTISM 


Like living again 
the famous Christmas 
Day, 1776 crossing of 
the Delaware and the be- 
ginning of victory. $2.75 
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ANIPEX CUSTOM 


Superb Stereo Sound — Superlatively Styled 


The Ampex Custom Console brings you the magic of stereophonic sound in what- 
ever form you desire. You can select one or a combination of musical reproduction 
systems from among the three primary sources of stereo sound—from stereo phono- 
graph, stereo AM and FM radio tuner, or stereo tape recorder/reproducer. 


To match your living room decor you 
can select your Custom console in wal- 
nut or teak in the sophisticated Contem- 


porary design, or the luxurious cherry 


fruit-wood of the French Provincial. 


Instrument illustrated $675: Brochure 


gratis. 


SHRYOCK : 


Wed. Eves. till 9 PM * MI 2-1920 


Shryock's, Opp. Wanamakers, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Please send free literature on Ampex. 
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Make your vacation 


dreams come true. 
Open a Central-Penn 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 


Member F.D.I.C 
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Philadelphia 
Bucks County • Montgomery County 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 
~ 3rd Printing 


“A wonderful 
book, well written 
.. . must reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans." 
The Readers Di- 
gest. Elaborately 
illustrated $4.95. 
DeLuxe, uicti ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. "A 
stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
by 
Scott F. Brenner 
“A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, _law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people.” Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE ` 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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5,000 of them in forty-four Penn- 
sylvania units, 3,000 of them in 
twenty-four Leagues of the five- 
county Penn Country. 


The League is a volunteer or- 
ganization. No salaries are paid 
to officers or directors. In fact, 
many members give more hours 
to their League jobs than they 
would to a normal forty-hour-a- 
week paid position. 

Mrs. Herbert Schenker, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia League, 
gives many more than forty hours 
a week to the League either at 
home or in the Philadelphia office 
in Gimbels Clubwomen’s Center. 


The League is financed about 
thirty-five percent by local mem- 
bership dues of five dollars an- 
nually. The remainder of the funds 
comes chiefly from contributions 
from members and public-spirited 
citizens outside the League. 

“Each contribution is carefully 
scrutinized for its source, in order 
to keep the League free from par- 


tisan influence,” says Mrs. Schen- 
ker. “For the League is, above 
all, non-partisan. Members who 


have worked together closely for 
years are not always aware of 
their fellow workers’ party affilia- 
tions. League members are urged 
to be active in their party but 
board members are required to 
leave office during a period of 
partisan activity.” 

“This often happens because 
members become so intense about 
some issue or unworthy  office- 
holder that they join a party and 
seek elected office in order to do 
something about it. These mem- 
bers are considered ‘graduates’ of 
the League,” explains Mrs. Schen- 
ker. 


The League itself takes action 
for or against selected govern- 
mental issues, but it does not sup- 
port or oppose candidates or polit- 
ical parties. It works on govern- 
mental issues which arise out of 
needs of the community, the state 
and the nation. 

Six months before the biennial 
convention, local Leagues begin a 
discussion of issues and send in 
recommendations for the national 
program. State and local programs 


are selected by the same general 
democratic procedure. The pro- 
gram is then divided into three 
parts. For the Philadelphia League 
the framework is this: 

First, the Current Agenda (sub- 
jects for concentrated study and 
concerted action) which now fo- 
cuses on marshalling community 
resources for the rehabilitation of 
pre-delinquent and delinquent 
youth. Mrs. Harry Wexler and 
Mrs. Asher Fox are directing this 
project. 

Second, Continuing Responsi- 
bilities (issues on which the 
League has given sustained atten- 
tion) which presently include 
home rule for Philadelphia, city- 
county consolidation, a new health 
code, air pollution control, ade- 
quate teachers' salaries and sup- 
port of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Public Education. The latter 
committee was, in fact, a brain- 
child of the League. 

Third, Principles (general 
guidelines which direct all activi- 
ties) which include universally 
accepted precepts such as efficient 
government, legal protection of all 
citizens, flexible and equitable tax- 
ation, and international coopera- 
tion to promote world peace. 

The League of Women Voters in 
Pennsylvania, with Mrs. Norman 
Patton as president, has its own 
current agenda and continuing re- 
sponsibilities, as does the national 
organization. 

Mrs. John Svenson, State Vot- 
ers Service Chairman, and presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County 
Council of the League, is proud of 
the nonpartisan voters' directory 
that each local League publishes 
in election year. These directories 
contain information regarding 
candidates, especially their view- 
points on certain election issues. 
In the past, some candidates 
ignored the Leagues’ question- 
naires but recently even the most 
experienced, hard-boiled aspirant 
has come to realize that it doesn’t 
pay to ignore the ladies. 


“Know Your Candidates” is a 
vital on-going League campaign. 
Local Leagues conduct meetings 
where constituents may hear their 
representatives and their chal- 
lengers wrestle with local issues, 
then and only then decide which 
one will best represent them. 
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Lower Merion Township League 
held a legislative conference with 
the local Congressman this year 
and gave him League views on for- 
eign policy, water resources, in- 
dividual liberties, the item veto, 
tax rate limits, treaty-making 
powers and home rule for Wash- 
ington. 

In Whitemarsh, where Mrs. T. 
R. Robertson is president of a new 
local League, the group entered a 
float in the community Fourth of 
July parade. It spotlighted a live 
duck and a sign: “I DON'T VOTE 
—I JUST SQUAWK.” The float 
won first prize and reminded citi- 
zens how important it is to reg- 
ister and vote. 

Most Leagues are not content 
to get out the vote. Once elected 
the new office holders start to hear 
from Leaguers and the citizens 
who are needled into needling the 
legislators. To make it simple for 
you to write to anyone from the 
president down to your local town- 
ship commission, most Leagues 
publish handy card indexes listing 
names, titles, addresses, phone 
numbers and forms of correspond- 
ence salutations. 

When Leaguers can’t get the 
problems to come to their meet- 
ings, they conduct “Go-See Tours" 
to learn about the operation of 
city departments, prisons, water- 
works, courts and slum clearance 
projects. 

The League of Abington-Chel- 
tenham-Jenkintown this fall is 
sponsoring an evening adult course, 
*A Look Into Government in Mont- 
gomery County: Problems and 
Trends." Informed speakers have 
been “invited” to serve as in- 
structors. 


The League uses outside talent 
for its purposes. In order to stir 
up indolent voters, the Doylestown 
League invited James Michener, 
celebrated author, to speak on the 
subject of his new book, Report 
from Hungary. He described the 
pitiful and unsuccessful struggles 
of a people allowed little or no 
self-government. This dramatic 
stunt by the League proved that 
its members know when to use the 
indirect approach. 


Once considered on the nuisance 
fringe, Leaguers are now invited 
to serve on official commissions 
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and committees because of their 
fund of knowledge about certain 
topics. Mrs. Helen Heydrick, Phila- 
delphia League member, was the 
only woman appointed to the City 
Charter Commission, whose study 
and recommendations finally gave 
home rule to Philadelphians. Mrs. 
Harry Schuler was appointed 
chairman of a committee to recom- 
mend provisions for an Upper 
Merion Township manager ordi- 
nance and to get qualified candi- 
dates for the post. An official said, 
* Appointment of a member of the 
League of Women Voters as chair- 
man of this committee was made 
to insure keeping the matter from 
becoming a political football." 

Mrs. Gilbert Kraus, County 
Council President, reports that 
Bucks County Leagues were asked 
to work for a local public health 
department. Leaguers secured 
enough signatures on petitions to 
place the item on the ballot as a 
referendum. Then the Leagues 
conducted a public education cam- 
paign which concluded success- 
fully; the referendum was unani- 
mously adopted by the voters. 

Mrs. Donald Bishop is Phila- 
delphia’s gift to the state and 
national boards of the League. Past 
president of the Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania Leagues, she is prob- 
ably the model Leaguer. In her 
first ten years as a Leaguer, Mrs. 
Bishop served as local president 
for four years, during which she 
was instrumental in the city's suc- 
cessful fight for a city charter. In 
1951 she was elected state League 
president, in 1956 national secre- 
tary, and in 1958 she became 
national treasurer, a post she now 
holds. Last year she organized the 
Delaware State League and cur- 
rently, as national convention 
chairman, she is deep in plans for 
the 1960 event. 


Many a voter this November will 
find himself face-to-face with the 
ballot box or machine, perhaps for 
the first time in several past elec- 
tions. When he scratches his head 
and wonders, *Now how did I ever 
get here?" the answer might lie 
with the Leaguer who phoned him 
on election day, or who mailed 
him a reminder: “VALUE YOUR 
VOTE," or perhaps even drove 
him to the polls. M 
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Use the card 
facing page 58 


From 
HONEY HOLLOW — — 


the finest Great Danes 
in the country 

CH. HONEY HOLLOW  STORMI 

best GREAT DANE & bei 

Westminster 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 
OMALFONT, PA. (Sucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-0890 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


RUDIO 
st Working dog 
"59 


MACKENSEN ,"". 
KENNELS buit 


country boarding. bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-2751 | Yardley, Pa. 


SWEETBRIER 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 
POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


WE'RE NOT GOING TO 
EUROPE THIS SEASON! 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


Why should we? Penn's Woods is the great- 
est. We give it a GO every weekend. Dif- 
ferent place . . . but different! There's sand 
in our shoes or pine needles in our hair 
. .. but smiles all over. If you don't know 
. . . you should. Get the SCOOP. Write for 
fall GO booklets, now. 


Mail to: Dept. of Commerce 
153 State Capitol e Harrisburg 
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IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Downtown Dogs 


BY PATRICIA R. SHRYOCK 


Tue dog population of Philadel- 
phia grows daily, and yet many 
city dwellers pass up the compan- 
ionship of a dog because they feel 
it would be unfair to keep one in 
town. Elaine Samuels, who raises 
Shetland sheepdogs in center city 
Philadelphia, and who is one of 
the most successful dog breeders 
in our area, has an unexpectedly 
different opinion. 

“There are many advantages to 
raising dogs in town,” she says. 
And as she lists these advantages, 
it becomes apparent that no one 
need pass up the joys of dog 


ownership simply because of living 
in the “concrete canyons.” 

First advantage lies in the fact 
that a dog which is daily exercised 
on lead on city streets will have 
small daily exposures to the great 
distemper, 


dog killers: hepatitis, 


Shetland Sheepdog Ch. Karelane 
The Happy Prince, bred and han- 
dled by Elaine Samuels, is owned 
by Mrs. Virginia Williams 


and leptospirosis. Miss Samuels 
has never had a disease of this 
type appear in any of her dogs, 
and veterinarians verify that a bit 
of daily exposure is the best form 
of immunization. On the other 
hand a country dog is not given 
the opportunity to build up im- 
munity gradually, and he may suc- 
cumb to infection the first time he 
encounters it. 

Another advantage for the city 
dog comes from the close associa- 
tion of the dog and master so that 
any difficulty or illness will be no- 
ticed immediately. 


Moreover the city dog gets used 
to strange sounds and people right 
from puppyhood. Such a dog will 
not become shy or vicious with 
strangers, but will develop instead 
into a happy extrovert, compan- 
ionable and sophisticated. 

Miss Samuels’ dogs are noted in 
dog show circles for their lovely 
feet, and it is a fact that constant 
exercise on concrete is one of the 
best possible developers of good 
feet and legs. The pavement keeps 
the toenails worn down so they do 
not have to be cut too often, the 
rat-a-tat on the pavement pushes 
the quick back, and that helps to 
arch the toes. Street-running stray 
dogs are usually sound movers, 
and so are the lead-walked city 
dogs, which get sufficient exercise 
and get it all on concrete. This 
seems to strengthen and firm up 
their leg muscles. 

The city brings disadvantages, 
of course, and a possible lack of 
sufficient exercise is one of the 
greatest of these. The dog must be 
walked at least fifteen minutes 
each period, three times a day. 
This outdoor constitutional is good 
for both dog and man, but it must 
be done whether the weather is 
cold or warm, dry or wet. It will 
be better for both of you if you 
walk briskly. Be careful always to 
walk on the right side of the pave- 
ment, and keep the dog on a short 
enough lead so that he does not get 
tangled with other pedestrians. 

If you have valuable rugs on the 
floor you will want to protect them 
from the dog’s muddy feet in bad 
weather. If you keep a towel on 
the door knob or near the door, 
you ean wipe off his feet before 
you bring him in, and eliminate 
the problem altogether. It is wise 
to wipe off the whole dog if he 
becomes soaked with rain or cov- 
ered with snow. It is dangerous to 
a dog's health to stay wet for long 
periods of time. 

When your dog is raised in town 
you must be extra mindful of 
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discipline, to keep him from be- 
coming a nuisance to neighbors. 
The dog must be taught not too 
bark needlessly, not to jump up on 
people, and not to pull and strain 
at his lead. To prevent the barking 
which is most likely to get you in 
trouble with neighbors and land- 
lord, start training the dog as soon 
as you get him. When he barks, 
say “No” sternly, and if that does 
not stop him, hit him lightly on 
the rear with a folded newspaper, 
repeating “No” again and again. 
This will break most dogs of the 
habit, but if necessary, you can 
squirt a water pistol at him, full 
in the face, when he starts to bark. 
That should discourage the habit 
faster than any other treatment. 


Housebreaking is a bit more 
trouble in the city than in the 
country, but it can be managed. 
It is best to start the dog by train- 
ing him to go outside if at all pos- 
sible. Take him out at least three 
times a day, and always to the 
same spot. It is important to your 
popularity in the neighborhood 
that you always get your dog over 
the curb into the street before he 
soils the sidewalk. New York 
streets are lined with signs which 
say, “Curb your dog” and Phila- 
delphians must learn to take their 
dogs to the curb, for the sake of 
the rest of the population. 

If the dog is very young, and 
there is no one at home during the 
day to take the dog outside, it will 
be necessary to lay down news- 
papers and train the puppy to use 
them. Do not cover the whole floor, 
however, but place the paper in 
the corner of a room which has a 
tile or linoleum floor for easy 
cleaning. If it is feasible, do train 
the dog for outside before he is 
six months old, or it will be very 
hard to give up the paper. 

As a final word, Miss Samuels 
says that two dogs together are 
far better than one. They will keep 
each other entertained while the 
owner is away, so there will be no 
lonely barking or crying. Each dog 
will fill a place in the life of the 
other and each will be less de- 
manding of the master’s time and 
attention. The dogs will play and 
exercise together, and if you are 
walking and caring for one dog it 
is just as easy to do it for two 
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Next time get ALPO . . 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. 


. Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, 
Chicken and Beef Liver! 
Also ALPO Tuna Meat for cats! 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Now better than 
ever because it's 
RADIANT BROILED 


PENNA. 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 


Invite 

A Collie 

Into Your 

Family . . . 

For the ultimate 

in beauty and 3 

the most loyal .. 

Glen Hill Collies р МА 
Sher the finest (Completed Championship, 
American bloodlines. Madison Square. Garden, 


GLEN HILL COLLIES 


Haverford, Pa. MI 2-9792 or MI 2-1921 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred Coleman, 19 


Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J. EXport 
7-0448-R. 

POODLES 
Poodles, Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. Quality 
breeding. Deer Lodge, 4 miles North of New- 


town on Route 418. Phone WOrth 8-3938. 


Year aud TR OUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 
? A.M.—7 P.M. 
Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 
B) rate $275 for 5 
trout creel limit. 
Stocking—I0” to 16”, 
Modern rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

N.W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request." 


WEIMARANER 
Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock 
At Stud: ch. Flott vom  Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal. Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Weimaraners, 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service, Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Pa, Phone Terre-Hill, Pa. Hillerest 5-3606. 
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RUSSIAN INN 
“The Inn” 

1233 Locust Street 
Philadelphia's Most Interesting 
— Theatre — Restaurant 
Luncheon—Dinner—Theatre Supper 


Old World Specializing in 
| International & 
Atmosphere American Cuisine 


Kingsley 5-4423 Est. 36 years 
SUE & HARRY STOLWEIN 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


THE FINEST FOOD 
IN A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 


STEAKS Ы CHOPS е SEAFOOD 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ’til 9 Sunday 12 ’til 8 


Rt. 611, Revere, Pa. “15 miles М. of Doylestown” 


"AT THE SIGN OF m , LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 


14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


| 


Atlantir City's Oldest Steak House 


T^ GWYNEDD, PA. “р 
* Wm. Penn Inm * 
Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Tu Phone OXbow 9-4684 6 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Plant Evergreen 
(Chrcetmac) Drees 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand 一 Your only 
cost. Plan your Fall planting now. 


Phone or write 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


GARDENS 


All-year 
All-weather 


Gardens 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


OCTOBER signals the end of out- 
door gardening and warns of deep 
winter with its icy winds and 
snow-bound days which hold the 
earth dormant and gardners in 
fretful inactivity. This fall with 
the new, inexpensive “climate con- 
trolled” greenhouses, gardening 
offers an unbroken circle of activi- 
ties throughout the seasons. 

Now, greenhouse gardening has 
come of age. New developments in 
plastics; new designs such as the 
air-supported plastic “bubbles;” 
expertly crafted, low-priced, pre- 
fabricated houses in many sizes 
and styles; automatic heating, 
ventilating and watering systems 
extend the garden year to a full 
twelve months. 

Whether you plan a small win- 
dow greenhouse or a full scale de- 
tached type, light, heat, ventila- 
tion and ease of maintenance 
should be basic considerations in 
your planning. 

Maximum light can usually be 
obtained by a southerly location 
for a lean-to house or a north to 
south direction for a separate 
structure. Growers agree that 
morning light is most important. 

Pennsylvania winters necessitate 
some type of greenhouse heating 
but with the exception of very 
small indoor gardens, heating ex- 
perts do not recommend using your 
home system for several reasons. 
Heating units are not usually 
equipped to handle more than the 
needs of your own home and gen- 
erally your house heat is off at 
night at the time when your green- 
house needs it most. A separate 
thermostat is a must. Small bottled 
gas units are available which use 
propane or butane gas and are 
very satisfactory. It is well to re- 
member in considering gas that a 
mixture of gases will kill plants. 
City gas which is a mixture is 
not suitable for greenhouses. Many 
owners are now using “Modine” 
units similar to the ones you see 


in super-markets which blow heat 
overhead and have a system of 


fans for circulation. There are 
electric heaters, space heaters and 
hot water heaters; many of them 
packaged and ready for you to in- 
stall. Most of these need no expen- 
sive duct work or chimney and are 
very moderate in price. 

Cooling devices start with shad- 
ing compound,  usuall white, 
which cuts temperature by shad- 
ing out direct sun but unfortu- 
nately it also cuts down on light. 
Experiments in California indicate 
that a new purple shading medium 
lets in the right kind of light and 
cuts down ultra-violet rays. If suc- 
cessful, this should add some 
startling color to the summer land- 
scape. Automatic remote controlled 
vents and fans for air circulation 
are now standard operating pro- 
cedure on many of the models on 
the market today but a new 
method called the Fan and Pad, 
very inexpensive and adaptable 
for any size house, is being widely 
used. It achieves its cooling effect 
from evaporation of water. 


There are many new automatic 
watering devices which also pro- 
vide additional air cooling but one 
of the simplest is the new plastic 
hose which runs all the way 
around the side of the bench. Turn 
on the spigot and water all the 
bench at once. A moisture indi- 
cator in the soil will automatically 
turn water off or on and takes care 
of moisture requirements by re- 
mote control. Another new type 
and one of the most effective is 
mist cooling. 

One of the greatest thrills in 
gardening is the excitement of 
propagating your own plants. Now 
automatic misting systems bring 
this rewarding hobby within every 
grower's reach. It provides perfect 
greenhouse propagating condi- 
tions, cuts rooting time to a frac- 
tion and is inexpensive. One of the 
most successful, designed by E. C. 
Geiger of North Wales is called 
Mist-O-Matic. In the two brief 
years since its introduction, its 
use has spread to almost every 
country in the world. This misting 
system literally judges the amount 
of moisture in the air, is con- 
trolled by the weather and elimi- 
nates the use of time clocks which 
at best are no judge of weather. 
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Its accuracy and simplicity are 
further enhanced by the low price, 
$75 completely installed. 

Now you can buy full or half 
window greenhouses (Emerson 
Industries) which are attractive, 
easy to install and fit any type 
window. They can provide a mini- 
ature garden in your home for as 
little as $20 depending on size. 

There are prefabricated houses 
of redwood, cypress or all-alumi- 
num in almost any size and design. 
The heavy duty glass comes pre- 
cut and is fitted airtight in built- 
in rubber channels eliminating the 
use of putty. Lord & Burnham’s 
new “Sunlyt” line carries a one 
year guarantee on all glass (twen- 
ty-four inches square) against hail 
and hurricane breakage. These 
houses bolt into a concrete footing 
and are easy for even the unhandy 
man to erect. 

Two new plastic types offer 
promise of becoming highly prac- 
tical. The plastic Quonset hut 
house comes in either wood or 
aluminum frames and in some 
models with a roll on plastic cover 
which can be easily clamped and 
sealed by means of a tension bar. 
Tests show that they will stand 
up under heavy snows and high 
winds. The plastic bubble or air 
structure has no supports or 
framework but is held up by air. 
It has very simple airlocks which 
maintain the necessary air pres- 
sure. This structure, not yet on 
the market, could provide ideal 


Flowered For Fall Brides 


Lovely bouquets and 
decorative arrangements 


Glowing fall flowers 
to decorate your home 


or for that special gift 
Bulbs for Spring Flowering 


Sandy Ridge 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 FI 8-2430 


conditions for control of tempera- 
ture, climate or pollination. 

In the past plastics, especially 
polyethylene, have had several se- 
rious disadvantages. Under direct 
sunlight, the ultra-violet rays de- 
stroyed the plastic in a very short 
time necessitating costly replace- 
ment. Because it was so air-tight, 
heat built up and water condensed 
to such a degree that it became a 
perfect incubation chamber for dis- 
ease. Most of these problems have 
now been solved with the new plas- 
tics. One of these, weatherable 
Mylar made by Dupont, has a coat- 
ing which resists action of ultra- 
violet rays and a life expectancy 
of five years or more. 

It has extraordinary tensile 
strength, is clear, moderate in 
price and will stand up under hail 
and storms much better than glass. 
However a new material not com- 
mercially available yet, tentatively 
called type R film, is expected to 
be much lower in cost than present 
plasties because of its many uses. 

Corrugated fiber glass is an- 
other glass substitute. This mate- 
rial euts down on light somewhat 
which is an advantage at certain 
seasons but it is fairly expensive 
to install and will shatter. 

We would like to thank James 
K. Rathmell, Jr., Floriculture and 
Nursery Agent for Penn State 
University in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania for his assistance in col- 
lecting this information on what’s 
new in greenhouses. M 


A Complete Line Of 
Nursery Stock At 


VILLAGE 
NURSERIES 


FRUIT TREES * FLOWERING SHRUBS 
AND TREES * ROSES * BERRY PLANTS 
EVERGREENS * SHADE TREES 
GRASS SEED 


Fine Quality Since 1853 
Village Nurseries 


Route 530 York Rd. HI 8-4039 
Hightstown, N. J- 


mi FENCES... 


custom-made 
to your needs! 


Choin Link Fence 


I 


Rustic Fence 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices - FREE Estimates 


> (hai nlink fen ced. ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
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5-6597 2130Е. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


African Violets 


Loveknot—royal purple semi double, gold green 
rippled edge. $2.00 ea. 

Little Jewel—striking rose pink double edged in 
green, $1.50 ea. 

Dorothy Gray 一 Dbl pink & white, chartreuse edge. 
$1.25 ea. 

Gold Band double pink with chartreuse edge, $1.50 


ea. 

Green Eyes—creamy color single blossom, chartreuse 
edged, $1.50 ea. 

Pride of Rochester—Dbi fringed pink, chartreuse 


edge, $1.50 ea. 
Raspberry Pink—vivid raspberry pink dbl, $1.50 ea. 
Olivia—heavy frilled double pink, colorful dark 


foilage, red reverse, $1.50 ea. 
Lillian Jarrett—peachy dbl, prolific, $1.50 ea. 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE AT $1.25 ea. 


Patti Anne, Fringed Pom Pom, Kimberly, Arctic 
Snow, Clarrissa Harris, Fringed Snow Prince, 
Geneva Wonder, My Sin, Pink Sombrero, Red Glow, 
Pink Fog, Thunderhead, Star Gazer, White Pride 
Supreme, Purple Star. 
NEW POPULAR AND PROLIFIC AT 
$1.00 ea. 
White Pride, White Tango, Cherry Pink, Pink 
Geneva, Pink Petticoats, Camellia, Holiday, Pink 
Tea, Pink Puff, Span America, Christina, Parasol 
Blue, Iris, Bernice, Blue Tango, Purple Knight, St. 
Louis, Cydonia, Double Inspiration, Painted City, 
Rosewing, Blue Peak, Mark Roberts, Bertha 
Langhman, Star Trailer. 


BEGINNER’S BEST BUY AT 75¢ ea. 


Dixie Moonbeam, Painted Girl, Tonka Delight, 
Sugar Babe, Snow Prince, Strike Me Pink, Santa 
Maria. 


LIPSTICK VINE $1.00 ea. 


(Aesch. Lobbianus)—brilliant red tubular flower, 


resembling a bright lipstick tube. Exotic cousin 
of the African Violet. Luxuriant foilage. Ideal 
for hanging jars. 


Immediate shipment, order direct from ad, vigorous 
young stock, safe shipping without freezing danger, 
Order of $3.75 or less add 45c postal charges; over 
add 65c. 
We carry a full line of 
Violet containers in milk 
glass, brass, china and 
plant stands. Open daily 
8 to 5 & Sun. afternoon. 


2 Bethayres 9, Pa. 


GREENHOUSES 


LITTLE WONDER 
LABOR SAVERS 
for the 
GARDENER 


LITTLE WONDER 
EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


The effortless way to give 
your lawn and garden that 
finished, manicured look! 
Provides deeper edging and 
wider trimming than any 
other electric edger. Has 
permanent safety guard 
and rotating pavement 
guide. With a flip of the 
handle, it's in either trim- 
ming or edging position. 


LITTLE WONDER 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CLIPPER 


"Best in the field’ say Testing Laboratories. Woll- 
balanced, rugged construction, precision gears, guaran- 
tees years of satisfactory service. Double action. 
Two beveled edge cutting blades assure efficient 
operation and maneuverability weighs only 534 Ibs. 
Also 30" model for parks, estates, ete. 


LITTLE WONDER 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Carry it 
in your car to summer home or camp (only 85 Ibs.) 
or use for auxiliary power at distant point on farm 
or estate, 1250 Watts. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles, 2% 
HP Briggs & Stratton Engine w/voltage regulator 
and automatic cutout. 


At your Dealer's or Inquire Dept. 158 


LITTLE WONDER, INC. 


Division of Schiller-Pfeiffer, Inc. 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
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Clinch 


A fresh look for Fall beauty 


“Right for yon” 


permanenis 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 
146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 
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Sports Car 
CENTER 


y 


\ NEW aw USED- 
Sion of | FOREIGN CARS Sign of 
Good  '* | Best 
Service Buys 


E. SALES ane SERVICE "| 


ЕБ... адады 
MEYER'S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
4 ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 $ 
$9999999999999999999999999 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOM 
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A Home for Aged, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“AD Home Away From Home” 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 


MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEystone 6-6847 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 
Yardley's Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREX DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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AVELER'S 


TRADES 


TRAVELEFR'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
Closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling. Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 
love seat in good condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO, 548 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 
good restorable condition 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


VIOLIN AND CASE in excellent condition, anxi- 
ous to be traded for Speed Graphic camera 
414” 


14^ 


215" x 314” or 814 А”, 
TRAVELER TRADE ХО, 549 


ANTIQUE CUT CRYSTAL domed cheese dish, and 
a cut crystal sugar bowl happily traded for an- 
tique silver serving pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


WILL TRADE practically new tubular hockey 
skates, in good condition for anything you have. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 550 


SEEKING muscle building equipment in exchange 
for tricycle and nursery books—used of course. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 556 
Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


WILL TRADE a 36 inch Aluminum Hand-Loom, 

completely equipped, excellent working condition, 

for antique gold bracelets or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO, 551 


PICTURE FRAMES, assorted sizes and styles, all 
in good condition, will trade for what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 552 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 
lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE 


with yellow 
love seat. 


good condition, 
cushions, for a 


porch 
plastic 


swing in 
covers and 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 557 


WILL TRADE power mower, used for only one 
year, for art lessons or a canoe 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 558 


WILL TRADE a Sperti Sun Lamp on an adjust 
able stand for something interesting to a literary 
minded gentleman. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 554 


SERVICES — GOODS 


MOVING? 


INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! 


the free, healthy atmos- 
phere of an intelligently integrated development. 
Modern 6-8 room homes, superior construction 
and planning from $13,000-$29,000. Buy, rent. 
Philadelphia-Princeton-New York areas. Repre- 
sented by Concord Associates, Modern Community 
Developers subsidiary. Contact Stuart Wallace, 


Raise your children in 


84 Nassau, Dept. D, Princeton, N. J. Walnut 
4-0701. In Philadelphia area, ME 9-4576. 
CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired, 


Specializing in Antiques and Grandíathers Clocks. 
Pick-up and Delivery. Call ANNO VIOLA. 
Windybush Rd., New Hope. VOlunteer 2-2879 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
573 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 


Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books. 
Collectors Items——Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints- 


Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY WELL? 
Here's an interesting and enjoyable way to earn 
money from your home. Alert and personable 
representatives wanted for community contact, 
Write: Community Relations Director, Pennsyl- 
vania Traveler, 38 S. 19th St., Phila. 3, or 
phone: LOcust 4-1064. 


The A Million Prescriptions Compounded At Shi» Prices” 


ADAMS & SICKLES 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 
24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. 


Trenton 8, N. J. 


Phone OWen 5-6396 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


If you're a simon-pure 
Organization Man with à 
thirst for anonymity, à 
Folkweave jacket is not your 
cup of tea. Don't misunderstand— 
a man needn't be a rabid 
non-conformist to wear one of 
these Freeman jackets of 
Stroock Folkweave. All that's 
necessary is a love of luxury 
and an urge to look distingué 
no matter if you're around the 
house or around the office. 


H. Freeman alone tailors 
Stroock Folkweave* jackets with 
incomparable fashion authority. 


SAS, with 
its fleet of | ‹ 
Caravelles, 

serves more &, 

cities with 

pure jets 

than any other 

airline. No 

jet surcharge 


FROM SAS TO THE WORLD... 


Happiest Combination in yel age travel 


On SAS, one good thing leads to another. 

You speed to Europe aboard the magnificent 
SAS Global Express with hospitality non-stop. 
Then you whisk through Europe, the Middle 
East or Africa on the SAS Caravelle Pure Jet, 
quietest airliner in the sky. You exchange 


distance for a smiling song, a wink of time, 

a specially-planned “Jetline” meal! . . . Happy 
thought for your next trip — the Global Express 
and the Caravelle Pure Jet, exclusive 
SAS combination. Plan with your 
SAS agent, or SAS, 2 Penn 

Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAS Caravelle Pure 

4 ghts | s 
zet pie ү: ЖЕЕ iS ROME is one of 19 extra cities at no extra 
Е f fare on SAS. See London and Paris, too 


FLY SAS TO EUROPE 
transatlantic or transpolar ... 
or go one way, return the other 


COPENHAGEN | 
W jet crossroads of Europe 


EXOTIC INDIA... 
M^ Japan and all the 
Orient ...on SAS 

Y Ф | 


SERVICE with the 
Scandinavian touch 


Fly with travels Happiest Combination... 
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